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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENGE, 


Which was awarded a Silver Medal, the Highest Premium fora 

Sewing Machine, at the PARIS EXPOSITION, July 1867. 

Other Sewing-Machine Companies erroneously advertise 
awarded at the Paris Exposition. Neither of those so advertising 

ium at all for Family Sewing Machines.—See Official ‘Award Tis 

FL LORENCE also received the Highest Prize, a Gold Medal, at = 

of the American Institute, New York, 1365 (in competition 

known Machine). It executes in a superior manner all kinds of Sewit 

required in a family, makes four different stitches, including the Loc * 

has patent reversible teed-motion, fastens seam without : 

and is warranted iit, of to all others fo for on wil gi = Jt f any p 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London ; 19 & 21 Blackfriars Street 
chester ; 83 Union Street, Glasgow; 8 East Street, Brighton. Agents: MAY & SHAW, Soho Bazaar 
Street Entrance), London. F. BAPTY, 30 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO’S. PATENT SEWING MACHI 


The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled for Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Staymakers, 
and capable of being used for almost every kind of work, £10. 


THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s., 
OR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s, 
These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all household purpo: 
me Sr mry to Chain-Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock-Stitch, and are p 
pest Machines before the public. 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent Post Free. 


wW. 3 THOMAS & Co.,1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, Lo 


PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL.—HIGHEST PREMIUM awarded to 


THE “SINGER” SEWING MACHIN 


Exhibited by the French Agent for the Sale of these UservaLLeD Macau) 
**The Machine best suited to the wants of a family.”—Sunday Times, 
14th, 1867. ‘‘The best pa cheapest Machine in the market.”—Court Jo} 
mbines in itself all desirable features. tected 
“This Compa: ed 1 


castle, 58 Northumberland St. ; 
nan St.; Dundee, 28 Reform St. : 


CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1807. 
CRINOLINES & CORSETS 


Having taken the sole and only Medal 

granted for these Articles at the great 

Exhibition at Paris, Ladies should at 

once see the Autumn Novelties in these 
inimitable goods. 

REGISTERED 


J 
& 
ct 
nao 
Times, April 27th, 1867. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. The Singer” Comps oc 4 
Ve Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned Singer Sewing Mo 
every class of Sewing. Over 200,000 in use. 
NG. 3A ee ae CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
” ? 
i Branca Orrices: Edinburgh, 107 Princes St. ; Aberdeen, 46 George 
pode 1 Commercial St Liverpool, 21 Bold St.; Manchester, 103 Market 
Yorthampton, 13 Sheep St. ; Glasgow, 65 
=. 
SS TRADE MARK. 
: SS Sold by best Retailers everywhere. 


[AM rights of translation and r-breduction reserved, 
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ANGELS ADORING. 


ALSO 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS : 


Infant Saviour only, Without Pedestal or Rays, 1 ft, 8 in. long (ianinsiat), 7s, 6d 


Ditto, at 12s. 6d., 17s, 6d., and 21s. 


Ditto, partially gilt (common), 10s. 6d. and 12s, 6d, 


Ditto, at 15s, 6d., 21s., and 25s. 


Ditto, coloured haven bres 128, 6d, and 17s, 6d. 


Ditto, 21s., 303., and 42s, 


Ditto with Rays only. 


Plain, 21s, and 28s, 


Ditto, partially gilt, and with wholly gilt Rays, 35s. and 45s. 


Ditto, coloured and gilt, at 30s., 42s., 52s, 6d,, and 63s, 


Ditto, on Pedestal Altar, with Rays, Plain (common), 21s, 


Ditto, at 25s., 31s. 6d., and 42s, 


Ditto, partially gilt, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s. 


Ditto, coloured and gilt, £3 13s. 6d., £4 4s., £4 14s, 6d., £5 5s., and £5 15s, 6d. 


The Side Figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Joseph, 3 ft. high, 


Plain, £2 2s. each. 
Ditto, gilt, £3 3s, each. 


Coloured and gilt, £4 4s., £4 14s. 6d., and £5 5s. each, 


FIGURES OF THE INFANT JESUS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


WITH 


Biatues of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph kneeling im adoration, 
FOR THE SIDES OF THE SAME, 


The Angels Adoring, 1} ft. high, Plain, 15s. and 18s, 6d, each, 


Ditto, gilt, 25s. and 35s. each. 


Coloured, £2 2s. and £2 12s, 6d. each. 


Ditto, 24 feet high, Plain, 31s. 6d. each, 


Ditto, gilt, 42s. and 52s. 6d. each. 


Ditto, coloured and gilt, £3 13s. 6d. and £4 4s. each, 


a richly diapered on the Dresses, or if a 
cordingly. Further particulars, if require 


od, 


additional Decoration is Becta the wee are fixed 
upon application, 


The Infant Saviour 
St. Joseph 


The Ox.and Ass , 


CHRISTMAS. | 
A GROUP OF NINE SMALL FIGURES FOR CRIBS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Two Shepherds standing 
Two Shepherds kneeling 


The Blessed Virgin Mary 


decoration of the 


Groups of Figures for Private Oratories, 4s. 6d., 7s., 128, 6d., 148., 168,, 818, 6d., 388., 63s,, 688, 


same, 


ces of the whole: plain, £2 10s.; partially gilt, £3 15s.; or édeunl aati £A 14s. 64.; 
also richly decorated at £6 6s, and upwards, 
Flowers, Vases, Candlesticks, Branches, Lamps, oe in great variety, for the appropriate 


Oates, & Company, 17,18 Portman Street & 63 Paternoster Row, 
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EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
BLACK BEETLES. 


EATING’S INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, KILLS 
MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE INSECTS, 


Sold in Packets, 1s., and Tins, 2s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d, each; or 1s. Packets, Pe by post, for 
12P e-stamps. Also in Bottles with Bel- 
lows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEAT- 
ING, Cuemist, 79 ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, LONDON, E.C. 


“BROWN” FAMILY.—“The morning after 

my arrival at the old Palace, I found myself so weak 
as to be obliged to lay myself down upon my bed on attempt. 
ing to unpack my trunks. In short, I was obliged to gy 
Zenana, the slave who waited upon me, to do it, Previog 
to placing my body-linen in the chest of drawers, she laid 
upon the divan, from which I had only a few minutes befon 
risen up, and when she went to remove it she found the whok 
completely crowded with a family of the ‘ Browns,’ who x. 
joice in the patronymic of bug. Not only were the pieces of 
linen the slave held in her hand, but the whole of the diya 
swarmed with them, Like most people, I have a most inj. 
lerable aversion to all the members of that disgusting family, 
Fortunately I had taken the precaution to provide myself 
with several tin cases of ‘ Keatrna’s Insect whid | 
I strewed upon the divan, and after having left it there for, 
few moments I had the satisfaction to find that it so stupe 
fied them, that Zenana was enabled to sweep them away ij 
her dust-pan.”—Eztract from Emmeline Lott, Harem Life 
page 277, Volume Second, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
IHE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA, 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to ity 
pristine hue—no matter at what age, The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 


is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one “Pp a ‘ i 
Guinea per bottle—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. ‘Testimonials from Artistes of the 


ect colour. Price One 


lication per month will keep it in 


ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. j 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a 1-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C, 


HeLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Dangerous Diseases.—How 


many life-long maladies spring from neglecting trifling symptoms? The pimple, readily curable in 


the nursery, becomes through carelessness the irremediable torment of after life. 


With a knowledge of the 


curative powers of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, those who fail to use them for extirpating the first seeds 
of hereditary ailments will have to bear the punishment resulting from their folly. Holloway’s remedies will 
remove eruptions from the skin, scorbutic diseases, and scrofula, and heal every description of ulcer, sore 


wound, or abrasion, 


mense expense will be saved, and a great benefit be confe: 


By the use of Holloway’s enon, pete, and safe medicaments much pain and im- 


on the present and succeeding generations, 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE CAUSE OF POOR CATHOLIC EMIGRANTS PLEADED BEFORE 
THE CONGRESS OF MALINES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER AND A COPIOUS APPENDIX. 
By THE REV. HENRY FoRMBY, 


LONDON : LONGMANS & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


REVUE GRAMMATICALE. 
Par J.-B, PRODHOMME, 
Ancien Secrétaire de la Société Grammaticale, et une Société de Grammairiens, 


2° Année, 


2¢ Anné 


Abonnement: Pour La France, 4 fr. par an. Pour v’ErranGEn, 6 fr. par an, 


Cette Revue parait régulitrement le 20 de chaque mois par livraisons de 32 pages 


in-12, avec une couve- 


ture imprimée. Chaque année forme un beau volume de 384 pages; la 12¢ liyraison contient la couverture & 
volume et une table alphabétique de tous les mots traités dans l'année. 


On s’abonne en envoyant un mandat sur la 
Tous les abonnements partent du mois de Septe 


poste & l’adresse de F, BouquerEt, Paris, Rue Cassette, 31,-| 


mbre. 


Sa Maseste v’Emprreve et Son ALTEssE LE Prince ont daigné souscrire, afin d’encourage 

cette publication, qui est une étude sérieuse et approfondie de la langue frangaise. 
Le premier volume formant la 1" année, contient la réponse & pres de cent os qui sont autant de dif 


ficultés résolues, Ce volume est un complément obligé 


in-12, Prix 4 fr., franco, 


des grammaires et de tous les di 


FLEAS, 
Tar 
; er 
: — 


Joseph's 


- CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY, 
From Ten to Six p.m, 


‘Cerms of Subscription 


3 per week. 


0 
1 0 per month. 
0 6 yearly. 


One Volume at atime . 
” 
” 
8. d. 
0 9 per week. 
2 6 per month. 
1 0 yearly. 


Three Volumes at atime . 


” ” 


” 


" ALL- THE NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 


WORKS TAKEN IN. 


* * This Library combines the advantages 
of an ordinary Circulating Library with that 
of offering to its Subscribers the use of a Col- 
lection of Foreign Catholic Works quite un- 
equalled in extent and variety. The New 
FOREIGN. CATALOGUE. has -lately: been 
printed, and may be had on application. 
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VATON, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
SPECIAL AGENT OF 
LOUIS VIVES OF PARIS; DEPOT OF MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & C0,; 
A. BRAY; AUG. VATON; LETHIELLEUX, &e. &., 
And all the principal Paris Publishers, 
4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


£ ad 
Alzog (Jean). Histoire universelle de 'Eglise. 3vol.in-12 . «© « + 089 
Bail (L.). Théologie (la) affective. 5 vol. ing 
(Mgr.). Le coeur de Jésus, pensées chrétiennes. vol. in-8, 5s.; in-12 0383 
a ©. Marcel), A traduit: Chemin de la perfection, par sainte Térbee, 1 vol, in-18 jesus, 
1s. 8d. ; Lettres de sainte Terese, 8 vol. in-8 014 8 
(Euvres de sainte Térese. 3 vol. in-8. ‘ » OMS 
Vie de sainte Térese écrite par elle-eméme, 1 vel, in- 8 0590 
Cazalés, Vie de N.-S. Jésus-Christ, écrite G. Brentano, degake les visions d’Ann e-Catherine 
Emmerich, traduite par M, l’abbé de Cazalés, 6 vol. in-12. . . 012 0 
Douloureuse passion (la) de N.-S. J.-C., d'apres les méditations d’Anne-Catherine ‘Emmerich, reli 
ieuse Augustine du couvent Agnetenberg Dulmen, morte in 1824, M. de Cazalés, 
2¢ édition. 1 vol in-18 020 
a’ sacrée la Sorbonne. Les pores apostoliques et leur 
chrétiens au ‘Tle sidcle. ler partie: cnint Justin, 1 vol. in-8, Qe partie: Taten, 
Hermias, &c., 1 vol. in-8, 5s, 3e partie: saint Irénée, 1 vol.in-8. . « 050 
Discours sur l’histoire de la Sorbonne, pr é le 8 décembre 1862, in-8 . O OW 
Oraison funebre de Mgr. Morlot, grand in-8, avec portrait. . 
La Vie Chrétienne, conférences préchées devant l’Empereur. 1 vol. in-8 « .» 
Conférences sur la divinité de Jésus-Christ, données aux jeunes gens des écoles = M. l'abbé 
Freppel, professeur d’éloquence sacrée & la Sorbonne. 1 vol. in-12 © Fa 
Examen critique des apétres de M, Renan, par le méme. 1 vol. in-8. 
Do. de la Vie de Jésus, par le méme, 1 vol. in-8 
Examen de la Vie populaire de Jésus, par Renan, in-l2. 
Gabourd, Histoire de France. 8vol. - 0590 
Histoire de la Révolution et de l’Empire. 10 vol in-8 
Montalembert. Moines (les) d’Occident. Tomes I, II, III. IV. et 5 vol. in-8, - 
CEuvres. 8 vol. in-8 , 
Histoire de Sainte-Elisabeth Hongrie, 2 ‘vol, in-12 060 
Nicolas (Auguste), Etudes philosophiques sur le Christianisme, 18¢™¢ édition, ‘4 vol, in-8, 16s. The 
same, 4 vol, in-12, Pos. La Divinité de Jésus-Christ, 1 vol. in- 12, 8s, 3d, La Vierge 
Marie et le plan divin, a. études sur le Christianisme, 4 vol. in-8, 20s, The same, 
4 vol. in-12, 13s, Etudes sur Maine de Biran, 1 vol. in-1%, 1s. 8d, L’Art de croire, ou pré- 
‘Philosophique la foi chrétienne, 2, édition, 2 vol, in-8, 10s, The same, 2 vol. 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
LITTERAIRES, 
Par pEs PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


Je Cette Revue parait le 15 de chaque mois et 
donne par an deux volumes in-8° raisin d’environ 900 
pages chacun, 

9° Les abonnements datent des 1 Janvier et 1° 
Juillet de chaque année, On s’abonne pour un an ou 
six mois au moins, 

ge Abonnement pour Ja France: un an, 15 fr.; six 
mois,9 fr. Pour les autres pays, suivant les conven- 
tions postales. 

4° On s’abonne, & Paris, au Bureau de la Revue, 
rue de Tournon, 15; et chez M. Auguste Durand, 
libraire, rue Cujas, 7. On est prié d’envoyer un 
mandat & l’ordre de M. J, ALBANEL, rue de Tour- 
non, 15, 

5° La série en voie de publication date de 1862, et 
forme jusqu’ici 11 volumes, Prix net: 65 fr.—Il 
reste fort peu d’exemplaires des trois premitres 
années: elles ne se vendent pas séparément.—Années 
1865 et 1866: 15 fr, chacune, 

6° Tout ce qui concerne l’administration doit étre 
adressé franco & M, J, ALBANEL, rue de Tournon, 15, 
a Paris; et ce qui regarde la rédaction a la direction 
des Etudes, rue des Postes, 18, a Paris. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LIITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS. 


4¢ Livraison, Octobre 1867, 


1. La Session Parlementaire de 1866-1867 et la 
Situation Politique du Pays, par M. Ch. Woeste.— 
2. La Situation Religieuse des Etats-Unis, par M. P. 
J.-T. Hecker.—3, De l'unité de I’Education consi- 
dérée dans l’Education des Filles (1* article), par 
Mme *** —4, De la vente en detail des marchandises 
en Angleterre, des réformes & introduire dans cette 
vente et de l’influence de cette réforme sur les classes 
moyennes, par M. Edw. Chadwick.—5. Notice sur 
létablissement de la province ecclésiastique de l'Oré- 
gon, par Ms Mod. Demers, évéque de I’Ile Van Couver. 
—6, Pourquoi les héritieres de Boisrenaud resterent 
vieilles filles (Nouvelle), par M. Et. Marcel.—7, 
Chronique d’Economie Chrétienne et Sociale: Le 
Congres Ouvrier de Lausanne, par M. J. Dauby.—8, 
Revue des Evénements, par M. Paul Crombet.—9, 
Sommaires des Revues Catholiques Etrangtres,— 
10, La Bibliographie Catholique, 


Bruxelles: Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, Victor Bain 

‘aris: C. 
le-Duc: W. van Guuicx, 


EVAUX et Ce., Rue t-Jean 26. 
Libraire, Rue de Sevres 15. Bois- 
ibraire, 


LE CONTEMPORAIN. 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE. 


Nouvelle Série —Huitieme Année, 
XIIIe Volume. 


Sommaire de la Livraison du 81 Octobre 1867. 


1. Etude sur le Mouvement Scientifique et Intel- 
lectuel pendant le Dix-septieme Siécle: Liebnitz, par 
C.-Alph, Valson,—2. Le Concile de Trente (suite et 
fin): La Réforme Disciplinaire, = César Cantu.—3, 
Mademoiselle Leconte a ouvelle, par Marius 
Fontane.—4. L’Exposition Universelle de 1867 et les 
Progres de l'Industrie (septieme article), par A. Audi- 
ganne,—5, Massillon (suite), par M™e de Marcey.— 
6. Les tendances contemporaines sur l’avenir soci 
de l’Eglise, par Louis Lescceur, prétre de l’Oratoire.— 
7. Quelques Mots sur une Mission inachevée, par ***, 
8. Chronique du Mois, ***,—9, Bulletin de Biblio- 
graphie: Massillon, par M. l'Abbé Bayle — La Lé- 
gende Celtique et la Poésie des Cloitres, en Irlande, 
en Cambrie et en Bretagne, par le Vicomte Hersart 
de la Villemarqué, membre de ]’Institut—Mois des 
Ames du Purgatoire, par l’auteur de 1I’Eucharistie 
as Ligue en Provence, par M. Ludovic 


Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERE et C™,, Impri- 
meurs de N. 8. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
Rue Cassette 29, prés Saint-Sulpice. 


LE CORRESPONDANT. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHIE, POLITIQUE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, 
BEAUX-ARTS, 


Le Correspondant, recueil périodique, parait le 25 de 
chaque mois, par livraison dan nee 240 pages. 

Le prix de chaque livraison est de 3 fr.; par la 
poste, 3 fr. 50 c. 

La collection forme, par an, trois volumes d’environ 
1000 pages chacun, 


Prix de Abonnement. 


Panis et 


Un an 
Six mois 


Errancer. 
(Le prix de la poste en sus.) 


N.B, La reproduction et la traduction des travaux du 
Correspondant sont interdites. 
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VISITORS 


TO 


Tourists and Travellers, 


And others, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
"heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending res 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discoloratig, 
fly before its application, and give place to a healthful purity and delicacy of complexion. In casy 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 83s, 64 
bottle. 

Pe The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to fal 
off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
bait; all be 10s. Gd. (equal to four small) and 2le. per bottle, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the teeths 
ose whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firmness, and to th 
a pleasing fragrance.—Price 2s, 9d. per box. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. ¢s Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 


BY ROYAL Ct ee METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND. TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 
ensure universal preference, 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 178, 308, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 

FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604, In Fine Points. 

FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 

FOR GENE WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points, No. 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 

FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 

‘ Four-hole ae No, 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 


with Bead, No. 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603, 
TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 


Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New S' Birmingham ; 91 John Street, 
New York; and at the London Depot, 87 Gracechurch Street 


~ 
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THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER 1867. 


CONTENTS. 


Giuseppe: A Corsican Story. Part II. . ° 

XV. Wellington and Grey. 


rrom A Missionary Journey Soutn AMERICA 
V. Bom Jardim, Novo Paraiso, and Sao José d’Hortencio, 
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A trite remark tells us that most men are profoundly ignorant of 
the history of the generation which has immediately preceded their 
own. Certain obvious reasons may be assigned for this, holding 
good, however, in some cases more than in others. We know the 
history of our own times, at least as to its main outlines, from the 
thousand channels of contemporary information. The intelligence 
which we receive may not be authentic or complete: but the main 
features in the course of events, and the characters of the men who 
play conspicuous and influential parts, are to a certain extent 
forced upon our knowledge. The history of the more distant past, 
on the other hand, has already been enshrined in literature: but no 
standard authors have, ordinarily, laboured as yet on that of the 
generation which has but just passed away. For this, we live on 
floating traditions, and on the general impressions as to prominent 
facts and distinguished characters which have come to us through the 
clouded atmosphere of the party or personal likes and dislikes of our 
fathers. Many an Englishman still retains his nursery estimate of 
the first Napoleon, the great incarnation of all evil to the youthful 
Britons of the opening of the nineteenth century; while the dogged 
and narrow-minded George the Third still looms on many imagina- 
tions as the model of every kingly and domestic virtue, and the mighty 
Pitt, the traitorous Fox, and the unblemished and invincible Nelson 
reign as the brightest or the most lurid stars in the historical sky. 
Here, however, we touch on a period which is somewhat exceptional. 
The great French Revolution, and the struggles to which it led, had 
a character dramatic and romantic enough to arrest universal atten- 
tion. Morever, in the course of the quarter of a century after the 
Revolution, every European country passed through a terrible and 
anxious crisis, and this period has left its mark, deep and wide, on 
the public memory. Much still remains to be known about that 
Titanic time: but more has been already written and read about it 
than about any other part of modern history. It is strange to contrast 
the amount of knowledge which is commonly to be met with as to 
the events of that time, with the ignorance in which we so contentedly 
remain of the period which preceded and prepared it. 
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It is, perhaps, still more strange that the great mass of educated 
Englishmen should be content to be as ill acquainted as they are 
with the history, during almost the same period of time, of that one 
country in the world with which the welfare of their own is most 
intimately connected. France and England can do one another 
more good or more harm, it may be, than any other nations in 
Europe—with the single exception of England and Ireland. In the 
natural and Providential order, France and England may be called 
near relations, Ireland and England are simply wedded together. 
If there have been times when this truth has not been recognised 
even by thinking and philosophical Englishmen, those times are 
passing or have passed away. At the present moment, there is pro- 
bably no anxiety which our thinkers feel so deeply and so continu- 
ously, as that which has to do with the future relations between the 
two countries. We are continually told, not without some little 
asperity and reproachfulness, that there is nothing whatever which 
can be fairly demanded as just or advantageous to the less pros- 
perous country which will not be eagerly given by the united Legis- 
latures. One of our leading statesmen has laid it down as a prin- 
ciple of future legislation, that Irish questions are to be dealt with 
in accordance with Irish opinion. That sucha principle should be 
announced as a discovery, certainly reflects little credit on the system 
on which past legislation has proceeded. It may be presumed that 
Scotch questions have been for a great length of time decided in 
accordance with the wishes and the feelings of Scotchmen, and that 
the same principle has been observed in dealing with Wales, or the 
Isle of Man, or with any of the colonies. But without referring to 
the past, we may remark that it is just “Irish opinion,” that is, 
Catholic opinion, in the widest and deepest sense of the word, which 
requires to be studied in England, and that when this is suffici- 
ently understood, Englishmen will perhaps cease to wonder at the 
failure of many well-intentioned half-measures in the way of justice 
and reconciliation, 

The “ opinion” of a country, to speak largely and philosophically, 
is composed of a vast number of elements, and springs from a variety 
of sources. The character of the race has much to do with it, nor is 
it independent even of physical causes, for the occupations, manners, 
and fortunes of men are influenced by the material resources of the 
soil, the configurations of coast or frontier, and the peculiarities of 
climate. But the public opinion of a nation takes its colour chiefly 
from the two dominant facts which make that nation what it is,— 
its history and its religion. With regard to the latter, it would be 
superfluous to speak of the kind of consideration which the religion 
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of the Irish people has received, and receives still, at the hands of 
Englishmen. We use the present tense advisedly, because it is 
one of the prevalent and mischievous delusions: on one side of St. 
George’s Channel, to look upon the persecution of the Catholic 
religion in Ireland as a thing of the past. Men point to Catholic 
Emancipation, a measure of relief now nearly forty years old, and 
consider that it has made perfect reparation for the system of injus- 
tice which preceded its enactment, and has so entirely performed its 
task of obliteration that no relics of the old persecuting policy have 
lingered down to our time. Looking to the future, there are changes 
of the most momentous importance to be made before it can be said 
that Catholicism is fairly treated in Ireland; and even after those 
changes are made—if such should ever be the case—it will take a 
generation or two to get rid of the evil memories which will still haunt 
Trish soil. When we speak of that second great though unnoticed 
source of the feelings and wishes of a nation, which is contained in 
its past history, we come to that point of the question on which it is 
our main purpose to dwell at present. There is no population in the 
world, civilised or savage, Catholic or Protestant, Christian or infidel, 
which does not think and feel and love and hate mainly in accord- 
ance with the traditions. of the preceding generation. The history 
of “sixty years since,” or forty or twenty years since, is the cause, 
for instance, of the feelings with which Germans regard Frenchmen, 
and Frenchmen Germans, with which Italians regard Austrians,— 
and, we are sorry to add, with which Irishmen in Ireland and in 
America regard England. The remoter past has but little influence 
on the minds of men, as compared with the times of their fathers 
and grandfathers. If there is ill feeling on the score of the past 
between ourselves and the French, it is the effect of the wars with 
Napoleon, not of the traditions of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. 
The German domination in Italy, though it may have been stained 
by no acts of outrageous violence, has made the feelings of Italians 
towards Austrians what they are: and the conduct of the French 
when they were masters of Germany, as well as that of Blucher’s 
avenging armies when their turn came to invade France, must die 
away from the memories of two or three generations before the two 
nations can be really friendly to one another. It is not only or 
chiefly that national pride and honour have been wounded. There 
are wrongs and causes of resentment which history does not and 
cannot recount,—private injuries, the insults and acts of oppres- 
sion of which little is said, but which burn themselves into the 
hearts of families— incidents of tyranny and outrage, never in- 
tended it may be by the authorities on either side, but for which the 
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nation is made responsible whose members perpetrated them. The 
confluence of these traditions swells up into that brimming tide of 
bitter hostility and of craving for revenge which so often rolls itself 
between Christian nations, intended by Providence to be the most 
closely knit together in charity, and which does far more injury, it 
may be, to those in whose hearts it rankles, by withering up all the 
higher parts of their character, than to those who are the direct 
objects of its often disappointed vindictiveness, Yet such vindictive- 
ness is not always disappointed; and it is very frequently tempted 
too soon to think that its time is come. The very illusion helps to 
perpetuate its life, and give it greater violence, when at last the 
opportunity occurs, It is a sad thought for a Christian philosopher 
—this of the numberless enmities which past generations have sown 
between the various parts of Christendom. Private wars, and the 
pagan traditions by which families were kept in a state of chronic 
hatred for scores of years on account of the point of honour which 
required them never to leave a wrong unavenged,—have been put 
down by the increased force of law and social order, as well as the in- 
fluence of the Church which always condemned the unforgiving and 
proscribed revenge. But nature often rebels against grace in this re- 
spect, and deceives itself all the more easily when the most flagrant 
political injustice and the most odious persecution of the faith have 
gone hand in hand with personal insults, domestic injuries, and social 
tyranny. 

Considerations of this kind should be borne in mind by those 
who wonder at the apparently slight effect produced upon the Irish 
people by the comparative justice of the system adopted towards 
them since the days of O’Connell. Such persons should ask them- 
selves whether Englishmen would feel any differently under the same 
circumstances. Let them take down the calm and by no means 
hostile narrative of a writer like Mr. Massey, and consider the effect 
on the mind of a nation of such events as those which are briefly 
summarised in his 38th chapter, on the Irish Rebellion of 1798 and 
the carrying of the Union. Let them imagine the disappointment 
felt by the Catholics when the hopes held out to them by Lord 
Fitzwilliam were frustrated by his recal—a measure brought about 
mainly, not by any motives of statesmanship, but through the influ- 
ence of the placemen and jobbers who would have lost their trade 
if justice had been done to the Catholics. Let them imagine the 
traditions which must linger in almost every Catholic family of the 
time when the measures taken by the Government to preserve order 
and stamp out disaffection was the handing over the people to the 
legalised brutality of the Orangemen. 
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“The Government,” says Mr. Massey, “thought fit to place 
arms in the hands of thirty-seven thousand Protestant yeomanry, 
who admitted no Catholics into their ranks, and were suffered to 
assume the Orange ribbon—the insolent badge of Protestant ascend- 
ancy. The cruelties perpetrated by these men both before the rebel- 
lion, and while it was raging, and after it was suppressed, differed 
only in degree from the worst enormities of the French revolutionists. 
Under the authority to search for concealed arms, any person whom 
any ruffian, calling himself a Protestant and loyalist, and either, 
with or without a military uniform, chose to suspect, or to pretend 
to suspect, was liable to be seized, tortured, and put to death. Hun- 
dreds of unoffending people, and people who were guilty of no other 
offence than professing the faith of their fathers, or of letting fall a 
word of discontent, were flogged until they were insensible, or made 
to stand upon one foot on a pointed stake. These were the most 
ordinary punishments. Sometimes the wretched victim was half 
hanged, or the scalp was torn from the head by a pitched cap. 
Catholics and reputed malcontents of the better class were subjected 
to still worse treatment. Militia and yeomanry, as well as the re- 
gular troops, were billeted on them at free quarters: and this billet 
appears to have been invariably construed as an unlimited license for 
robbery, devastation,..... , and in case of resistance, murder.”* 
—Massey’s Hist. of England, vol. iv. p. 301, 2. 

These were measures not imposed on a conquered country by an 
army of foreign invaders, but adopted by one class of the subjects of 
the British Crown, under the sanction of the Government, against 
another, even before the rebellion into which Protestant fanaticism 
soon hurried its victims. Mr. Massey has drawn very frugally on 
the abundant stores at his disposal in relating the treatment of 
Catholics at the hands of their Protestant fellow-subjects after the 
suppression of the outbreak of ’98: but it may be questioned, as 
he implies, whether any thing occurred in revolutionary France more 
truly abominable. His readers may, if they like, judge for them- 
selves from the history given by him of the infamous high sheriff 
of a certain county, before whom the peasantry in their abject terror 
used to prostrate themselves. “His rule was to seize persons whom 
he chose to suspect, often without the slightest ground, if not from 
sheer malice, and by dint of the lash and threats of instant death, 
to extort confessions of guilt, and accusations of other persons.” 
Mr. Massey quotes from the Castlereagh Correspondence the inci- 
dent of Sir John Moore’s disgust when in the town of Clogheen “he 
saw a man tied up in the street, and under the lash, while the street 
itself was lined with country people on their knees, with their hats 


* Mr. Massey quotes from Plowden’s History of Ireland, p. 702, the 
boast of “ officers of rank,” that within certain large districts, no home had 
been exempted from insult, 
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off, nor was his disgust repressed when he was informed that the 
high sheriff was making great discoveries, and that he had already 
flogged the truth out of many respectable persons. His rule was to 
Slog each person till he told the truth.” This man was not content 
with torturing peasants, but flew at higher game, and thus it was 
that his lawless cruelty brought him at last before the Courts under 
charges of false imprisonment and the like. In one flagrant case 
when he had flogged a person “connected with more than one Irish 
family of rank” “ until the quivering entrails were visible through the 
flayed flesh”—on no other pretext than that a note in French had 
been found on him—the jury awarded moderate damages against 
him. When other actions followed, he became alarmed, and ap- 
pealed to the Government for protection. The Irish House of Com- 
mons actually amended the Act of Indemnity to protect him. The 
law had provided no defence for magistrates who inflicted torture on 
“ suspected” persons: but a clause was now passed, by which, when- 
ever a jury found for the plaintiff in an action of this kind against 
a magistrate or other officer, the verdict was to be set aside and 
the plaintiff non-suited, “unless the jury also found that the act 
was done maliciously, and not with intent of suppressing rebel- 
lion.” No wonder that with such a legislature to back him, this 
ruffian, whose name we forbear to mention, should have the effron- 
tery to defend himself by boasting of his exploits. “He named 
several persons whom he had flogged under circumstances more 
aggravated than those of the case before the court. He mentioned 
one man who had cut his throat to escape the horrors and ignominies 
of torture. He admitted or boasted that in his search for rebels, 
he had flogged many persons who proved to be perfectly innocent.” 
But the law shielded him. The presiding judge, Chief Baron Lord 
Avonmore, told the jury that before the Act of Indemnity, no dam- 
ages they could give would be too great: but “to render a verdict 
for the plaintiff of any avail, you must find that the defendant acted 
maliciously, and not with the intent of suppressing the rebellion and 
serving the State: such are the words of the Act, which places an 
insuperable bar between injury and redress, and sets all equity and 
justice at defiance.” With these words, adds Mr. Massey, “the 
judge dashed the Act upon the cushion, and threw himself back on his 
seat.” The plaintiff was nonsuited, the sheriff received a pension, 
and, after the Union, was made a baronet of the United Kingdom. 

It would be easy to multiply to any extent the details of atrocity 
such as that practised by this successful servant of the Government. 
“The picketings, free quarters, half-hangings, floggings, and pitch- 
cappings, which at length fanned the flame of disaffection into open 
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rebellion,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, “were understood to be mainly 
directed by Lord Carhampton.” (This was the Colonel Luttrel of 
the Middlesex Election, the opponent of Wilkes.) “In 1797, the 
Rey. Mr. Berwick, under whose windows men had been flogged, and 
in some instances left for dead, having humanely procured proper 
surgical treatment for some of the sufferers, was sent for by Lord 
Carhampton, who told him ‘ that he had heard that he was interfering 
with what was going on; that it was shameful for him, and that 
if he persevered he would send him in four days on board the 
tender.’ Thirteen hundred of the King’s subjects had been already 
transported by Lord Carhampton without trial or sentence” (The 
Sham Squire, p. 47). Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land, of the Irish militia, that “ murder appears to be their favourite 
pastime” (July 8, 1798). Torture was inflicted under the very walls 
of Dublin Castle, and Lord Clare offered to defend it in the House 
of Lords. “It was notorious that rebels, or reputed rebels, were 
subjected to the picket or the lash in Dublin itself under the very 
shadow of the Castle. Beresford’s Riding-house was the terror of the 
Catholic populace. In the old Custom-house, the Royal Exchange, 
and many of the barracks, there were daily and hourly exhibitions of 
torture” (Massey, vol. iv. p. 377). Similar enormities went on in 
the provinces.* 

Atrocities of this description, which have only been paralleled in 
our own days by the cruelties practised by the generals and soldiery 
of the so-called Italian kingdom towards the inhabitants of Sicily, 


* Lord Holland, quoted by Mr. Fitzpatrick (Sham Squire, p. 107) says 
in his Memoirs of the Whig Party: “The fact is incontrovertible, that the 
people of Ireland were driven to resistance, which possibly they meditated 
before, by the free quarters and excesses of the soldiery, which were such 
as are not permitted in civilised warfare, even in an enemy’s country. 
Trials, if they must be so called, were carried on without number, under 
martial law. It often happened that three officers composed the court, and 
that of the three, two were under age, and the third an officer of the yeo- 
manry or militia, who had sworn, in his Orange lodge, eternal hatred to the 
people over whom he was thus constituted a judge. Floggings, picketings, 
death, were the usual sentences, and these were sometimes commuted into 
banishment, serving in the fleet, or a transference to a foreign service. 
Many were sold at so much per head to the Prussians. . . . Lord Wycombe, 
who was in Dublin, and who was himself shot at by a sentinel, between 
Black Rock and that city, wrote to me many details of similar outrages 
which he had ascertained to be true. Dr. Dickson (Bishop of Down) assured 
me that he had seen families returning peaceably from Mass, assailed with- 
out provocation by drunken troops and yeomanry, and the wives and 
daughters exposed to every species of indignity, brutality, and outrage, from 
which neither his remonstrances nor those of other Protestant gentlemen 
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and the Neapolitan provinces, or, perhaps, by certain Russian pro- 
ceedings in Poland, have the invariable effect of arraying the feel- 
ings of the whole population thus treated against the Government, 
and the possible effect of driving them into open rebellion. That 
respect for law and willingness to help in maintaining order of which 
we are so proud as a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, can 
never possibly exist in a case like that before us. A people thus 
treated regards its governors as its natural enemies : it is ever ready 
to protect criminals, it thinks it wrong to aid in their detection, and 
it looks with suspicion and dislike on every one who receives pay 
from the Government. The enormities so quietly yet so pregnantly 
touched on by Mr. Massey are quite enough to account for the 
bitterest hostility of races and creeds in the generation which has 
inherited their memories. We have, of course, only pointed at 
a small part of the dreary picture: a picture which is unfortunately 
not forgotten by Catholics in Ireland, and which it is no less a mis- 
fortune that Protestants both in Ireland and England are disposed 
to forget. To keep in mind the injuries which we have received 
is against the spirit of Christianity : but policy as well as religion may 
make it imperative on us to remember those which we have inflicted. 
In the present case, the great enemies of Catholics in Ireland have 
been their own Protestant fellow-countrymen, but they can hardly 
be expected to discriminate between the latter and the Government 
which established and maintained their ascendancy, which delayed 
Catholic Emancipation for so many years after the Union, and 
which has always had the ungracious appearance of never making 
a concession in the direction of justice except when it has become 
impossible to refuse it. 

Late events have turned public attention to a considerable degree 
towards the period of Irish history of which we have been speaking. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s two volumes, The Sham Squire,* and Ireland 
before the Union, have been read eagerly, at least in Ireland, though 


* The Sham Squire, the Rebellion in Ireland and the Informers of 1798 ; 
with a view of their contemporaries: to which is added an Appendix, 
Jottings about Ireland Seventy Years ago. By William S8. Fitzpatrick, 
Dublin : W. B. Kelly. 4th edition, 1866. And Jreland before the Union, 
with Revelations from the unpublished Diary of John Scott, Earl of Clon- 
mell, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland. By the same, Lon- 
don : J, Camden Hotten, 1867, The “Sham Squire” was a certain Francis 
Higgins, an adventurer of the lowest stamp, high in the confidence of the 
Government and receiving continual subsidies from it. He was the pro- 
prietor of the Freeman’s Journal, and the person through whom the Govern- 
ment obtained the information which led to the capture of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, A striking feature in Mr, Fitzpatrick’s volumes consists in the 
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they were certainly not written or published with any intention of 
fanning the flame of popular excitement. What it is most important 
to observe is that the abundance of traditional anecdotes relating to 
the enormities of ’98 of which his volumes prove the existence, 
cannot fail to have an immehse influence on the public mind, and 
that the feeling created by them ought to be carefully considered by 
those who are unfortunately connected by inheritance with the blacker 
side of the story. Catholic Ireland requires not only justice but re- 
paration, and a first condition of success in dealing with her must be an 
accurate knowledge of her feelings and of the causes to which they 
may be traced. But for the value of this knowledge, we might be 
inclined to wish that the past could be forgotten as entirely on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel as it seems to be on one. The system 
of government, and, in many respects, even the social system, which 
prevailed in the times of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “ Sham Squire” and of 
his worthy friend John Scott, Lord Clonmell, with its wholesale 
corruption, bribery of the press, and perversion of justice, its toler- 
ance and encouragement of the most outrageous treatment of the 
peasantry by the smaller gentry, its odious despotism of class over 
class, race over race, creed over creed—might well be blotted out, if 
possible, from the pages of history, or only be recorded among the 
curiosities of barbarism, as among the most perfect specimens to be 
found in the annals of mankind of injustice and oppression reduced 
to a science, and of the most efficient method of alienating the affec- 
tions of a people from its Government, and of making peace, pros- 
perity, and harmony among various classes of the community impos- 
sible. It is not our business now to.speak of the present grievances 
of Ireland; it is only necessary to remark that an active and 
thorough-going reversal in every respect of the policy of which we 
speak, and a social and political system based on principles diametri- 
cally opposed to those which used to prevail, could alone have 
wiped out of the memories of the people the terrible impressions 
of the past, of which present difficulties are the natural and Jegitimate 
fruit. Those who sow the wind must be prepared to reap the whirl- 
wind; and when the whirlwind comes, they can have no right to be 
surprised. 

If we were asked to suggest another point with relation to Ire- 
land for the consideration of the many well-meaning but not well- 
informed Englishmen who sincerely desire her prosperity, and are 
willing to do all in their power to promote it, it would be once 


number of communications which have come to him from different quarters, 
conveying information as to details connected with the period about which 


he has been engaged. 
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again to urge upon them the reflection that as the evils of the past 
were fundamentally caused by hatred and intolerance towards the reli- 
gion of the Irish nation, so there are agencies still at work for which 
Englishmen are mainly responsible, which are not less hateful to any _ 
truly Christian mind than the open and brutal persecution which is 
no longer permitted to the enemies of Catholicism. It cannot be 
said that persecution has really ceased as long as the poverty and 
misery which are too frequently the constant inmates of so many 
Irish homes are traded upon for the destruction of the faith which 
is the only treasure which the peasant possesses to transmit to 
his children: and bad as the system to which we drew attention a 
year ago* is when judged by a Christian standard, it has its evil 
social influence also in perpetuating the hostilities of class and race. 
We cannot doubt that a number of the contributors to the Jrish 
Church Mission Society and other kindred undertakings may be 
actuated by a simple desire to do what they conceive to be good 
to the souls and bodies of their fellow creatures in contributing to the 
object set before them, but they ought.not to be ignorant that while 
the English Societies, as a rule, profess not to spend their money in 
open bribery, they are allied to and supplemented by a number of 
societies and institutions in Ireland whose funds are devoted to feed- 
ing, clothing, housing and providing for those to whom it is prac- 
tically made a condition of relief that they receive Protestant in- 
struction, and in getting hold of Catholic children who are brought 
up, if possible, in hatred of the religion of their fathers. We may 
repeat our own words, and “ entreat our readers to reflect what must 
be the effect on the minds of Catholics in Ireland, already burthened 
with the huge Protestant Establishment, to see many thousands of 
pounds sent over every year from England for the express purpose of 
maintaining institutions the only object of which is to make bitter 
Protestants of Catholic children.” There seems, indeed, some proba- 
bility, that the threat of imminent State interference, and the thought 
of what will be the treatment of the most hideous anomaly in the world 
at the hands of a popular legislature, may galvanise the energies of 
the Irish Establishment itself into a spasmodic effort in the same 
direction with the labours of the societies of which we speak. Irish 
Protestantism has for many years slept contentedly in the enjoyment 
of the good things of its usurped position, without a thought of 
exertion of any kind: but it is quite possible that under the fear 
of having to give an account of its labours it may throw itself into 
that missionary and proselytising attitude which it has so often been 
reproached for neglecting to assume. The result will infallibly be an 


* The Month, vol. v. p. 551-9, Irish Bird’s-nests, 
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increase of that bitterness of feeling which is the great cause of alarm 
to all well-wishers to the Empire. It will call forth increased activity 
and larger self-devotion from the already over-taxed Catholics of 
Treland, and we trust England also: but it will widen all the lines 
of separation which already exist. 

There is, we believe, enough of fair and honourable religious 
feeling among our Protestant fellow-countrymen to make many of 
them, at all events, reprobate as it deserves the system to which we 
have already drawn attention, and which only differs from simple 
kidnapping by being accompanied by precautions to shield the kid- 
nappers from legal punishment. We fear that it must be said that 
it sometimes happens that starving or indifferent Catholics surrender 
their children, as they think, only for a time, to these sectarian es- 
tablishments: but then care is taken to prevent these victims from 
being recovered when they have once been made over. Just as in 
England the poor Catholic child who has been placed in a “ district 
school” against the will of its parents or relatives, is moved about 
from one place to another to elude inquiry, so in Ireland the plan is 
adopted of sending children off to distant parts of the country where 
their friends cannot follow to claim them. Thus the Spiddal Orphan- 
age in Galway was found by a lady who lately visited it to be filled 
chiefly with the children from Dublin, sent there to be “out of the 
way of the priests,” and of Catholic relatives. This Orphanage may 
indeed be considered to express with singular adequacy the aims of 
the class of religionists who promote these undertakings. No possible 
reason can be imagined for its situation in one of the remotest and 
most uninviting districts of Connaught, except that it is so difficult 
of access as to be out of the reach of inspection and of visits, and 
that the country around is so thinly and miserably populated that the 
children can hardly reach a place of shelter if they run away—as some 
few of them have succeeded in doing. It is as much in the right 
place for its purpose as the prison on Dartmoor. But Dartmoor 
Prison, we believe, was originally built for prisoners of war, and is 
now used for convicts,—not for children, whom their gaolers profess 
to have had willingly entrusted to them by their parents. If this were 
true, what need would there be of hiding them at the end of the world? 

Everybody knows the kind of language used in Reports and by 
Committees to palliate a system of this kind. ‘“ As some regard the 
Home as a ‘ kidnapping institution,’” says the Report of the Spiddal 
Orphan Home for 1866, “we wish to assure all into whose hands this 
Report may fall, that every child has been placed there at the urgent 
entreaty of his or her relatives.” But did “his or her relatives” know 
what was to be done with their children, and that there was to be 
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no means of rescuing them, when the cessation of the most abject 
misery or remorse of conscience awakened a desire of their deliver- 
ance? “ Persons who desire to visit Spiddal Orphan Home,” says 
the same Report significantly, “can hire carriages or cars at Gal- 
way. The distance is nine [Irish] miles.” “Some are the children,” 
it continues, “ of original Protestants, who were in imminent danger 
of being kidnapped by the nuns.” This reminds us of the assertion 
of certain Italian statesmen, that the existence of a Pontifical army 
was a “menace and a danger” to Italy. Is the arm of the law so 
very weak in Ireland, under a Protestant Government, that it re- 
quires all the bolts and bars of the Spiddal Home, and nine good 
Irish leagues to boot from the nearest town, to defend Protestant 
children from the aggressive violence of—Sisters of Mercy! “ Others,” 
we are told, “ had one Protestant or convert parent, and in some in- 
stances the surviving mother, a Romanist, has married again one of 
her creed, and but for the shelter which our Home affords, the 
children we have been training in the truth as it is in Jesus, would 
be forced to go to Mass. In no case however are they refused when 
demanded by their relatives” [poor destitute peasants, after having 
travelled from the other end of Ireland, and “ hired carriages or cars 
at Galway” ], “‘ except when they themselves claim our protection, and 
intelligently prefer to remain with us.” It is not said, however, by 
what means this intelligent preference is elicited, or whether the 
relatives are even allowed to see and speak to the children. 

We have spoken of these little victims as the children of parents 
in distant parts of Ireland advisedly. They are purposely removed 
from the neighbourhood of their families. The Report prudently 
gives no list of the children, no account at all of the places from 
which they come: nothing that can give any clue to a parent in 
search of a child. But we make our assertion on the authority of an 
official of the Home. A lady who has recently visited the institution 
gives us the following account of her conversation with this person : 


‘‘ A conversation now ensued between myself and the official who 
was showing me over the place. Q. ‘ Where do your children come 
from?’ A. ‘Chiefly from Dublin.’ Q. ‘ Why are they sent so great 
a distance?’ A. ‘To hide them out of the way of the priests.’ Q. ‘I 
suppose also out of the way of their Catholic friends?’ A. ‘ Yes’ 
(with a smile); ‘it is a long time before the friends find out where 
they are. Many of these children are those of mixed marriages, and 
the Catholic friends try to get them.’ Q. ‘ Do not the Roman Catho- 
lie children say Catholic prayers when they come?’ A. ‘ Yes, and 
we let them do so at first, till we prevail on them to give them up.’ 
Q. ‘Have you any trouble in making the Roman Catholic children 
Protestants?’ A, ‘O, indeed, the greatest. I like to have them as 
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young as possible. I would rather have 150 young children to 
manage than one Roman Catholic child of 12 or 13. They fight 
every step of the way, and won’t give up a point of their religion : 
but we go on at them. In school and out of school our whole con- 
versation runs on the controversy; we bring it into everything, and 
at last we end by making those children who were so earnest better 
Protestants than any of the others. We had one girl here once, 
and she came from a nunnery, and she was so determined that she 
not only ran away herself, but took another girl with her. Next day 
they were both brought back, but the Committee met and decided 
that as she was irreclaimable she was to be expelled.’ Q. ‘ Why do 
any Roman Catholic parents send their children here? is it from 
poverty? A.‘ Yes, they are very poor—a widow, for instance, 
with several children; it is such a thing to get one or two of them 
off her hands for life.’” 


We may trust, as we have already said, that this sort of thing 
will be almost as odious in the eyes of a very large section of Angli- 
cans and Protestants as in those of Catholics themselves. But the 
Spiddal Home and other kindred institutions form but a part of a 
vast machinery set at work by both Irish and English fanaticism, 
but supported chiefly by English money, for the purpose of ruining 
the faith of Catholics, not by fair and open controversy or legitimate 
persuasion, but by what is in fact the persecution of the poor by the 
rich, made possible by that superiority of wealth and station which 
an unjust and anti-Catholic policy has conferred upon Protestants. 
The whole wide range of the operations of the Jrish Church Missions 
and other similar organisations is a field opened to sectarianism by 
social and political tyranny. These topics, therefore, have a fair 
claim on the attention of those who would now redress the wrongs 
of so many years, and so long as the proselytising system is en- 
couraged by them there can be no reality about their efforts in the 
direction of peace. For Catholics there are of course other motives 
for resisting the evil in the most efficacious manner, as pointed out 
by the boldness of the assertions of the authors of the Report we 
have quoted. No doubt they use the fear of “ the priests,” and “ the 
nuns” as valuable bugbears to stimulate the apprehensions of their 
Protestant subscribers: but we are ready and glad to believe that 
everything which strengthens the hands of the Catholic clergy of 
Connaught and enables the devoted Sisters of Mercy to carry on 
more hopefully the noble work which they have begun for the 
benefit of the destitute Catholics of that part of Ireland, strikes a 
fatal blow at the prosperity of such “ kidnapping institutions” as that 
of which we have been speaking, and that the best hope both of the 
poor and of their children lies in the energetic exercise of that Chris- 
tian charity which it is not the least of the many offences of the 
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promoters of the Spiddal Orphan Home to have counterfeited so 
miserably in the service of the most hateful fanaticism. 

The Englishmen to whom we are addressing ourselves,—men 
above bigotry or intolerance, who have a deep sense of the importance - 
of the present crisis as a moment on which the whole future of the 
Empire may possibly depend, a moment which may offer the very 
last chance of conciliating Ireland,—will certainly do well to look 
calmly in the face the immense power which Protestant fanaticism 
still exercises, and nerve themselves to meet it boldly and without 
compromise. No one is ignorant of what justice requires, no one is 
ignorant of what “Irish opinion” demands, the difficulty is to find 
men with courage enough to do justice. The tone of English opinion 
must be raised, and the public mind must be stored with information 
as to facts of which it now may almost be said to be “ wilfully,” or 
at least contentedly, “ignorant.” If English “ opinion” were rightly 
informed, and if the real bearing of the rampant sectarianism which 
is at least not discouraged, were made familiar to the influential 
classes of society, we should hear very little of the “ Jrish Church 
Mission” and its doings in Connemara,* and, we may add,—to speak 
not of the wilds of Connaught, but of the centre of Westminster— 
we should hear very little of the Board of Visiting Magistrates of 
Tothill Fields Prison, who still persist in refusing permission to the 
Catholic chaplain of that prison—whose services are absolutely gra- 
tuitous—to see the Irish who are there confined except one at a time, 
and to perform for them any religious service. The soupers will 
certainly fail in their endeavours to buy up the religion of the Irish 
peasantry, and even the Middlesex magistrates will some day be 
forced to yield to the indignation of public opinion: but the mind of 
the better part of the nation can hardly be in a healthy or hopeful 
state when we see the latter so long tolerated, and the former not 
disowned. 


NOTE, Mention is made in the foregoing article of a treatment called 
“picketing,” to which the Protestant magistrates and yeomanry in 1798 sub- 
jected their victims. This term, well understood in Ireland, may not be 
equally intelligible to English readers. The “suspected” man was fastened by 
his wrist to a pole or stake, and raised from the ground. Under his naked feet 
was placed a pike with the point upwards. In this state men were scourged, 
first with cords, and then with wire “cats,” till they declared just what 
the magistrate or officer wanted them to declare. Hundreds of families in 
Ireland preserve the tradition of barbarities of this sort having been in- 
flicted on their own relatives, 


* We have printed in a later part of our present number an account 
which we can thoroughly trust of the state of things in Connemara. 
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Gracryra’s married life had been a hard one. She was the child 
of pious parents, and had been early trained to the practice of virtue. 
She had learned, when she knew God’s will, to do it in simplicity ; 
and the rectitude of character which springs from pure intention 
almost invested her with dignity, though she was only a peasant’s 
wife. She had good sense, modesty, and beauty, and, besides, a 
larger dowry than was common in San Carlo, when she was given in 
marriage to Falconi; and at first she was happy with him, till his 
intercourse with Diogo had turned him from the Sacraments, and 
been a bar to anything like confidence between himself and his wife. 
She had not proffered empty words when she promised to offer up 
her sorrow for the conversion of her husband. She prayed alike in 
weakness as in strength; not with any measured length of words, 
but in the oblation of herself in union with her Redeemer, Paolo’s 
Redeemer—Jesus, the Saviour of all. 

Giacinta now saw little of Falconi. He went out early, and re- 
mained out late. At meals he rarely spoke, and his wife’s patient 
grief seemed an incessant reproach, which stimulated his remorse, but 
left him still impenitent. He always avoided the curé; and if he 
came in his way accidentally, he refused to recognise him. The 
_good priest took no notice; but one day, when he knew Falconi was 
at home, he called at the house unexpectedly, and said he thought it 
would do Giacinta good to have change of air. The curé at San 
Fiorenzo was his friend, and would find her a lodging by the sea; 
but she must be ready by the afternoon of the next day, when the 
diligence, which went once a fortnight, would pass through the 
village. Paolo made no opposition, and it was settled on the spot 
that she should go, 

She stayed away several weeks, and came back an altered being. 
Her looks of fixed and settled grief had disappeared; and though 
she still smiled sadly, her countenance wore the expression of inward 
peace. 

“ Poor Giacinta is come back too soon,” said Margarita to a 
neighbour. “ It will be hard work for her to see all the children 
going to their First Communion.” 
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“ Well, she’s off the church road,” returned the neighbour ; “ may- 
be she won’t hear of it. It’s quite certain Paolo won’t tell her.” 

But Giacinta was there, and walked by the side of the pro- 
cession, carrying a crown of white roses to hang up in the chapel of ° 
the Madonna, 

“ Ay, she’s thinking of that poor boy,” said the neighbours to 
themselves, as they watched her kneeling there in prayer. And 
ever after, as the anniversary of the day returned, Giacinta carried a 
white wreath to the Mother of God. 

Time passed, and the children of San Carlo grew up into youths 
and maidens, There was no change in Falconi, none in Giacinta’s 
outward life. Her husband was always morose and harsh, often 
unkind; but her patience was proof against it all. She prayed for 
him year after year with the same unremittting perseverance and the 
same simple faith. However long she might wait, her prayer would 
not be made in vain, What were five, or ten, or twenty years in the 
sight of the Lord God Almighty? His will was to be her will, and 
His time was the right time. One Sunday, the priest told the people 
of an ordination that was soon to take place at Bastia, and invited 
them to assist at the Mass he should say for the candidates. Giacinta 
went early to the Madonna’s chapel, and hung up a white wreath ; 
and when Mass was over, remained lost in prayer before the altar. 

In the evening, when the villagers were drawing water from the 
well, some one said she had seen Giacinta going up the hill to night- 
prayers in the church. 

“ How that boy lives in her mind!” said another. ‘“ She always 
used to wish he might be a priest. Think of her carrying a chaplet 
for him to the Madonna after all these long years.” 

“ Grandmother,” said a young girl, “what is the story about 
Giuseppe ?” 

“ Nobody knows rightly,” said Agnese. “ The old herdsman, 
Giovanni, who is dead and gone, God rest his soul ! was in the secret. 
Some say that he was stolen; some that he was murdered in the 
wood, and that his own father knew of it. This I do know, that 
Paolo will drive his mules miles round, sooner than go through the 
woods after dark.” 

“ Pity he does not drive them over the precipice, and go after 
them himself—an old brute!” said Filipa. ‘“ What a life he leads 
Giacinta !” 

“ He'll not drive them over the precipice,” said another. “ Paolo 
Falconi has never been the man to take too much drink. My man 
does make zigzags when he comes from market sometimes, but 
Paolo never.” 
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“ A man who never goes to the Sacraments may well be afraid 
to go into the wood after dark,” said the old grandmother. “ Who 
would he be likely to meet there but the great Enemy ?” 

“Tl warrant he meets him wherever he goes. They’ve been 
fast friends for a long time,” returned Filipa. ‘“ Why, how many 
Easters has he been away from Communion ?” 

“How many? Why, it’s eighteen years since Giuseppe was 
lost. I remember it was that day twelvemonth Zita’s mother was 
betrothed to Francisco, and Zita’s turned sixteen. But Paolo left 
off going to his duties before that; from the time he grew so thick 
with Diogo Hernandez. But here’s Giacinta going home again. 
Good-night, Giacinta.” 

“ Good-night, madre,” said Giacinta. ‘Give me your pitcher 
to carry, and I'll set it down for you at your own door.” 

“ Thank you, Giacinta; and I’ll say a chapelet for you in return,” 
said the old woman, and the party broke up and took the road to the 
village. 


An unexpected event took place in San Carlo about three years 
after the conversation at the well. The curé surprised the faithful 
one Sunday morning by announcing from the altar that a Mission 
would be given during the approaching Lent. It was a rare thing 
to hear strange preachers in a mountain village. Now and then, a 
friend staying with the priest gave them an exhortation or a sermon; 
but, as a general rule, they listened, when they kept awake, to their 
own padre all the year round. Now, two good religious were coming 
from France, and the village was all alive with expectation. 

Giacinta had been at the presbytery for several days in succes- 
sion, helping the priest’s housekeeper with some work for the 
sacristy, and was there when the two strangers arrived. Filipa and 
some other of the neighbours waylaid her as she came out, in the 
hope of being the first to hear any news she might have to commu- 
nicate. Giacinta could only tell them that at seven in the evening the 
church bell would call them to the opening of the Retreat, and then 
they would learn ell the regulations for the next eight days, and be 
able, moreover, to satisfy their curiosity about the French Fathers. 

Long before seven the people were pouring into the church, and 
all the seats were secured before the bell began to toll. Those who 
had waited for its summons found only standing-room. As the last 
stroke ceased to sound, the curé came in, and the two Fathers with 
him. One was an elderly man, with gray hair, whose figure seemed 
bent with age and austerity. The other had not yet reached the 
prime of life. He was tall, and his countenance singularly beautiful. 
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All three knelt for a few moments before the altar, and then the elder 
of the strangers went into the pulpit. When he began to speak, his 
eye lighted up, and his love of souls seemed to give him back for the 
hour all the fire and energy of youth. After a fervent exhortation, 
he explained the object of the Retreat, and fixed the hours for the 
different Meditations he proposed to give. F', San Fiorenzo, their 
countryman, he continued, would also catechise the children every 
afternoon, and both of them would be found daily in the church to 
hear Confessions. 


Faith was not at a discount in San Carlo, though it might be 
true that charity had sometimes but an imperfect growth. ‘The 
church was crowded day by day as F. Mérigny spoke of the end of 
man, of death and judgment, heaven and hell. Once Paolo Falconi 
came in, and was seen standing near the porch; but when he heard 
the stern uncompromising accents which awarded hell to the im- 
penitent, something seemed to stifle him, and he turned his back on 
the preacher, and went out into the open air. Giacinta’s tears fell 
fast when she was told of it. Would he then resist this last grace ? 
Yet, why had he come if no good impulse had stirred his heart ? 

The next day Pavlo was on his way to his afternoon’s labour, 
when a few heavy drops began to fall just as he went up the hill 
that led towards the church, and before he was at the top the horizon 
all around announced one of those sudden storms so common among 
the mountains of the South. When he reached the church, he took 
shelter for a few minutes in the porch, and then opened the door and 
went in. The catechising was just over, and F. San Fiorenzo was 
beginning a little instruction. He was telling the children of our 
first parents before the Fall, of their beauty and dignity, their 
holiness and happiness. Then he told them of the angels who kept 
their first estate and of those who fell; then of the malice of the Devil 
in tempting Eve to sin; and then of God’s goodness and man’s in- 
gratitude. He spoke with clearness, tenderness, and simplicity, and 
as he stood in the sanctuary, his figure rendered more distinct by the 
peculiar light which preceded the coming storm, Paolo’s eyes were fixed 
on him with a gaze that seemed to search him through and through. 

Now and then the Father kept up the attention of the children 
by some playful allusions to the manners and customs of the country. 
He seemed to know all their local habits, and used expressions almost 
peculiar to San Carlo. He had just returned to a graver tone, when 
a vivid flash of lightning illumined the church, followed by a peal of 
thunder that seemed to shake the very walls. It was succeeded by 
another and another. The Father broke off his instruction and said 
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kindly to the frightened children, “Come nearer to the sanctuary. 
We are going to sing the Litany of the Madonna. The storm won't 
hurt us.” 

“ Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison,” sang the children 
as they drew round in loving confidence. Then came the sublime 
address to the Blessed Trinity, followed by the sweet appeal to the 
Mother of God for intercession: “ Sancta Maria, Sancta Dei Geni- 
trix, Sancta Virgo Virginum, ora pro nobis ;” and the rest. 

Paolo had hardened his heart for years and refused to ask for 
mercy, but he had longed many a time to be other than he was. 
Now, the remembrance of the days when he too was an innocent 
child came upon him, and he felt his sin too heavy to be borne. 
Hardly conscious of the act, he knelt down, hid his face between his 
hands and wept. Again the strain changed : 

“ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, parce nobis, Domine. Agnus 
Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, exaudi nos, Domine. Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.” 

Paolo well understood the old familiar language, and every word 
pierced him to the soul. What claim had he to mercy? What 
mercy had he shewn Giuseppe? He hardly noticed the war of 
elements without, so loud and vehement were the conflicting emotions 
of his own heart. 

But the storm was not of very long continuance. By the time 
the children had sung a few hymns in their native tongue it had 
passed over the village, and though the ground was wet with heavy 
rain, the sun shone out as brightly as before. The sound of many 
little feet as they went down the aisle recalled Falconi to himself. He 
got up, and as he went out, made way to let the Father pass before 
him. ‘The latter waited courteously for him to come up, and then 
walked with him as far as a cross-road that led back to the village. 

That night Paolo went to F. Mérigny’s Meditation. Some of 
the villagers looked at each other significantly when he came in, 
and Filipa jostled her next neighbour to draw her attention to him. 
Paolo took no heed. Something had passed through his soul that 
afternoon that made human respect a thing of small account. He 
knelt down with an air of reverence and recollection. All night long 
he had continually coming and going before his mind the picture of 
the young priest, and the children kneeling round the sanctuary. 
He had a strong desire to see him again, as if to look upon him 
would be relief without any definite idea of asking counsel. He came 
into the church the next day during the Catechism and sat down in 
the same place. The Instruction was upon Confession, and the way 
to make it and profit by it. Towards the end the Father drew the 
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picture of a soul going to the Sacrament of Penance, laden with the 
guilt of mortal sin and leaving it absolved, set loose from its chains, 
restored to God’s favour, and walking again in justice in the sight of 
men and angels. Then he said how children should long and strive 
to keep their baptismal robe unstained; it was so sad for sin to 
touch the just, and no child ever knew how far one sin might go. 
Another's soul might have remained unsullied if it had never seen 
a sin to copy. The child that set a good example fought God's 
battles; the child that set a bad one did the Devil’s service. A fault 
was not always trifling in its consequences. He knew a priest who 
for nearly twenty years had done penance for one committed in his 
childhood, which had caused his father to fall into mortal sin. If 
they loved their parents, they woule understand how deep the sorrow 
of that son must be. Here he left off. The children sang again 
the same sweet Litany which had touched the stony heart of Paolo 
the day before, and then went home. The Father and Falconi were 
left alone together in the church. 

Half an hour afterwards, several of the villagers came in and 
placed themselves on the benches near the confessional, to be ready 
for the priest as the turn of each should come. Some one had been 
beforehand with them, and his confession seemed interminable. They 
waited and wondered, and wondered and waited, and at last began to 
ask each other in loud whispers who it could be. No one could tell. 
Six o’clock was the supper hour in San Carlo, and misgivings as to 
the fate of the soup and the stewed haricots began to mix themselves 
up with their feelings of contrition. One or two at last got up and 
walked off with their covered baskets in a determined way that im- 
plied they were not going to put up with it any longer. 

Filipa, whose effrontery was always a match for her curiosity, 
stole at last on tiptoe to the confessional, just lifted the curtain and 
peeped in. It was Paolo! Paolo, gasped she to her nearest neigh- 
bour, with a half bewildered look. “It is Paolo!” passed from 
mouth to mouth. Doubts as to the utility of staying longer pre- 
sently caused some little restlessness. The priest became aware of 
it, and opening the door of the confessional, said, ‘“‘ Do not wait now 
at this inconvenient hour. I know you are wanted in your homes, 
come to me as soon as you like after sunrise in the morning.” They 
all got up and left the church, Filipa remarking that if they had 
waited till Paolo Falconi had told all his sins they would have had 
but a poor chance of any supper. 

“ Hold thy tongue, Filipa,” said Zita’s old grandmother; “how 
long would it take thee, I wonder, to tell all thy idle words ?” 

“Well, a good while, madre, I do believe,” said Filipa, good 
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humouredly ; “but how pale the Father looked! Pablo would have 
told him some queer tales, I expect.” 

“ Peace,” said the old woman, “don’t mock! The angels rejoice 
when a sinner goes to Confession. Give glory to God. No doubt 
the Madonna has been praying for him.” Flipa for once made no 
reply, and the Angelus ringing at that moment, they all knelt down 
to say it, and then hurried to their respective homes to ward off im- 
pending danger from the soup. 

A day or two afterwards the Retreat came to a close. The good 
curé was delighted with its results. F. Mérigny when he took leave 
of the people on the last night, told them that F. San Fiorenzo and 
himself hoped to be there again on Easter day, when there would 
be two Masses early in the morning and High Mass at eleven, so that 
no one could complain of not having the opportunity of going to 
Communion. 

Easter Sunday came and F’. San Fiorenzo said Mass at half- 
past five. Two persons assisted at the Holy Sacrifice, and received 
Communion from his hand, for whom there was universal sympathy; 
Paolo Falconi and his wife Giacinta. Paolo’s demeanour was simple, 
earnest, and humble, and no one doubted the reality of his con- 
version. Many kindly greetings met his ear as he went home from 
Mass. 

That night peace, such as the angels sang of, was in Falconi’s 
home. Three happy hearts had met together. Once.more Giacinta 
spread the table, and this time with all her little wealth of rural 
luxury. Well might a bright smile light up her face as she busied 
herself with hospitable cares! Her husband was reconciled to God, 
and the priest who blessed the evening meal was her Giuseppe. 
She had not invoked the Mother of God in vain. 

The mystery of Giuseppe’s disappearance was never unravelled 
to the villagers. It is impossible to say whether the large bronze 
medal on his breast, against which a slug from the gun had flattened 
itself, had saved his life: there had been a quantity of shot besides, 
much of which had pierced him in dangerous parts. The good curé 
at the first moment had believed him dead, then doubted, and finally 
had carried him out of the wood, when providentially he met old 
Giovanni, and a moment after saw the priest of the next parish 
riding back to his presbytery. The latter, with Giovanni at his side, 
carried the child home before him on his mule, taking an unfre- 
quented road across the mountain, after making it a condition that no 
one should be told where he was. If he died, the truth must come 
out. If not, he must be kept out of Falconi’s way. The priest of 
San Carlo would have made an exception in favour of Giacinta, but 
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that increased the difficulty of keeping the secret from her husband. 
Giuseppe was tenderly nursed, and after a long period of weakness re- 
covered. During his illness and convalescence he became the darling 
of the old priest who had so charitably befriended him, and through 
his interest a lady of noble family at Bastia offered to provide liber- 
ally for his education. As soon as it was safe to move him, he was 
sent to San Fiorenzo, and there Giacinta went to meet him. It was 
afterwards thought prudent to drop the name of Falconi, and when 
he went to France he was known only as Giuseppe di San Fiorenzo, 
a name he had continued to retain. He was ardently attached to 
the Fathers who had brought him up, and, when old enough, had 
solicited admission, and been received into their body. Three years 
before his visit to San Carlo, he had been ordained priest at Bastia, 
the same day that Giacinta hung her wreath in the Madonna’s chapel 
and the villagers talked about it at the well. 

There is little more to be told; Paolo’s conversion was sincere 
and lasting, and out of gratitude for having been spared the awful 
crime he believed he had committed, he built a chapel to the Madonna 
on the spot where the wooden cross had been planted. It was after- 
wards known by the name of La Capella del Velo della Madonna, and 
became a favourite pilgrimage. Parents to this day, when their sons 
are sent out into the world, go there to pray for them. As pil- 
grims tell the tale, the child of a pious mother was on the point of 
being murdered in the wood, when the Blessed Virgin appeared, 
spread her veil over him, and converted the brigand on the spot. 

Giuseppe always said he had been saved by the interposition of 
the Madonna, and Giacinta never doubted it, and in order to ex- 
plain a mystery which they could not understand, the piety and 
poetry of mountain imaginations invented the graceful legend of the 
Madonna’s Veil. 


[Since the first part of this little story was published in our pages, 
we have been kindly informed that it appeared some years ago, in a 
form very slightly differing from that in which it has been presented 
to our readers. We are unable to trace the story up to its original 
source. It was sent us about a year ago by a lady (since dead), who 
had heard it abroad, as we understood, but perhaps may have read it 
in the pages of some French or Italian writer. She was certainly quite 
as ignorant as ourselves that it had ever appeared in English. English 
periodical literature has become so extensive, and so much of it con- 
sists of translations or adaptations from foreign books and works of 
fiction, that it is not unlikely to happen rather frequently that a story 
fixed on for translation by one writer should have already been chosen 
by another ; and it would require much industry and a very accurate 
memory to ensure us against the chance of such a mistake. ] 
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XV.— WELLINGTON AND GREY. 


Tue year 1830 was a remarkable period of political agitation. 
Many of the thrones on the Continent were shaken, and revolution 
spread like an epidemic. Charles the Tenth’s attempted coup d'état 
in July resulted in his expulsion, and the appointment of a pro- 
visional government, which the British Cabinet immediately recog- 
nised. The Duke of Wellington, however, disapproved the rising 
in Belgium, and abstained from acknowledging the independence of 
that country. Poland, Germany, and Italy were all in flames, and 
the public mind in England was greatly excited in favour of Reform. 
Close boroughs were more and more in disrepute, and though the 
Duke regarded them as a part of the Constitution and a great bul- 
wark of the aristocracy and the Crown, he had a strong feeling 
against their being brought into the market. Whenever he was 
pressed to purchase a borough, he replied, “I would not dirty my 
fingers with so vile a job.” The Government suffered repeated 
checks through the growing power of Earl Grey and the Whigs. 
A prosecution which the Attorney-general conducted against the 
editor of the Morning Journal for libel was highly unpopular; and 
a Forgery Bill of Mr. Peel’s was amended in Parliament by the 
abolition of the penalty of death for the offence in question. Nume- 
rous riots broke out, threshing-machines were destroyed by mobs, 
haystacks were fired in the southern counties, Ireland was convulsed 
with a ery for Repeal, and the Birmingham Political Union, with all 
its branches, followed the example which had been set so success- 
fully by the Catholic Association under the guidance of O’Connell. 
The Duke was in no degree inclined to yield to the clamour for 
Reform. He could no more bring himself to countenance the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs by wholesale, than to vote for new lines 
of railway after Mr. Huskisson’s death on the Manchester and Liver- 
pool line, or to travel by rail so long as post-horses could be found 
for his carriages along the deserted roads between London and 
Walmer Castle. So strongly was he wedded to the ideas of his 
youth, that he excited a great deal of odium by declaring, in rather 
a defiant tone, that as long as he held place in the Cabinet he should 
resist any Reform measures which might be proposed. Even his 
excellent plan for the establishment of a metropolitan police was a 
ground of complaint; and when the King’s intended visit to the 
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Mansion House in November was abandoned through fear of an 
outbreak, the blame of the whole business was laid on the Duke. 
In the same month the Government was beaten on the Civil List. 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals combined against them, and on the 
16th they retired from office. Mr. Peel had still a brilliant career 
before him, but the Duke of Wellington never returned to his former 
power. The rest of his political life ranges over a space occupied by 
other Premiers more pliant to the pressure of the times. Yet his 
influence continued to be great, and he rose in public esteem by 
ceasing to direct public affairs, His rule in the Cabinet was thought 
to resemble too nearly the rule of a general in the field. 

His forebodings were gloomy, and he looked on the triumph of 
democracy as all but certain. Earl Grey succeeded him as Premier ; 
and in March 1831, the Reform Bill introduced by Lord John 
Russell proposed the disfranchisement of sixty decayed boroughs, 
and the reduction of forty-seven others to a single member each. 
The alarm which this sweeping measure produced m some minds was 
equalled by the wild joy with which it was hailed by the populace. 
It passed the second reading in the Commons by a majority of one, 
and the Ministers, ill-assured of success, decided on a dissolution. 
Apsley House was assailed by a mob, and its windows were broken, 
while the Duchess of Wellington was lying dead within the walls. 
In the new Parliament, the party favourable to the Ministry was 
immense, and the Reform Bill was passed in the Lower House by a 
majority of 109 on the 21st of September. The Lords, however, 
rejected it. Apsley House was again attacked by crowds of ruffians, 
in spite of its iron shutters, and a plot was laid against the Duke’s 
life at. Deal. Many talked of “ De Witting” this illustrious servant 
of his country. They might talk and menace as they would, nothing 
deterred him from pursuing what he believed to be the path of duty. 
He looked on the Reform Bill as a great evil, and he took the lead 
in opposing it. Tous, of course, nothing seems so much to be depre- 
cated as the Elizabethan Constitution in Church and State; and the 
Reform Bill, to the Catholic members in Parliament in 1832, ap- 
peared the legitimate consequence of the Emancipation of 1829. It 
is strange that the Duke of Wellington, with his keen penetration, did 
not see that the measure he had passed was parent of that which he 
resisted. Pitt, in his earlier days, was more logical, for he advocated 
both Emancipation and Reform. In his inner mind he sat loose to 
the Church of England, as did Fox. It was not so with the Duke. 
He dreaded any change in the state which tended to disestablish the 
Church. He made, indeed, no parade of religion, but Mr. Gleig, 
who knew him well, says that at Walmer, where his bedroom served 
him as a sitting-room also, there was a bookcase within his reach 
while in bed, and that the Bible, the Prayer Book, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Dying, and Cesar’s Commentaries, which lay near 
him while thus reclining, appeared, from the marks of use upon 
them, to have been much read and often consulted. The Duke was 
strongly urged by Lord Wharncliffe to make some compromise with 
the Ministers of the Crown when they introduced their Reform 
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scheme a third time, in December 1831. He always insisted, in 
reply, on the necessity of first putting down the Political Unions, but 
he never evinced unwillingness to make some concessions. He even 
supported the Ministry in their Irish Tithe Commutation Act, be- 
lieving that it would put the Protestant clergy on a better footing 
with the peasantry, and thus compensate to them for some pecuniary 
loss. In the same spirit he voted, at a later period, for the suppres- 
sion of ten Irish bishoprics. The Reform Bill, passed by the Commons, 
was read a second time in the Lords before the Easter holidays. The 
majority for this reading was only nine, and it was understood that 
peers would be created expressly to insure its not being mutilated 
in committee. In the very first division the Ministers were in a 
minority of twenty-nine. They immediately besought the King to 
create the requisite number of peers. William IV.-refused, and 
Earl Grey having resigned, the Duke strove hard during a fortnight 
to form a Cabinet on the basis of a moderate Reform Bill. Peel 
declined joining him: disappointment met him everywhere. Even 
Sir Robert Inglis stood aloof, and with Lord Lyndhurst alone and 
a few subalterns nothing could be done. <A letter from Birmingham 
announced to the Duke that five hundred men had sworn he should 
never be the Premier; or that, if Premier, he should not be so long. 
Baffled in all his efforts, he threw up the task assigned him. He 
and Lord Lyndhurst explained to the Lords that they should abstain 
from voting, and then quitted the House. The Bill passed on the 
4th of June, and on the 18th the Duke barely escaped being mur- 
dered by a furious mob, when riding through the city attended by a 
single groom. Happily, our people was spared the indelible infamy 
of harming the man 
“ Whose life was work, whose language rife 


With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 


Who never spoke against a foe ; 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right.”* 


With all thinking people the Duke soon recovered his popularity 
and influence. Passers-by began again to salute him respectfully 
in the streets; the country folk made way for him in the fields, and 
opened the gates when he followed the fox-hounds at Strathfield- 
saye; and he himself remarked, with a laugh, that he was “ getting 
up in the market.” 

Many dissensions arose in the Whig Cabinet after the triumph 
of the Reform Bill. Ireland especially proved to them a difficulty. 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, and others resigned. Lord 
Althorpe withdrew, and Lord Grey as Prime Minister gave place to 
Lord Melbourne. But he could please neither party. Conservatives 
were alarmed and indignant at the inroads which the Greys and 
Melbournes had made on the Constitution, and the Radicals out of 
doors were impatient at their moving so slowly in a democratic 
direction. Lord Melbourne proposed Lord John Russell to the 


* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, by the Poet-Laureate, 
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King as Lord Althorpe’s successor in the House of Commons; but 
his Majesty, to the Premier’s surprise, replied that he should consult 
the Duke of Wellington on that subject. The Duke was consulted 
in November 1834, and his advice to William IV. was to despatch ~ 
a messenger to Rome for Sir Robert Peel, and to direct him to form 
a Cabinet. In the mean time the Duke was sworn in as First Lord of 
the Treasury and Secretary of State for the Home Department, but 
only for a time. Sir Robert Peel soon arrived, and became Prime 
Minister on the 9th of December. In a letter to the electors of 
Tamworth he endeavoured to conciliate all moderate men, but the 
policy he avowed towards Ireland was unjust; and O’Connell opposed 
him with all his might. The Duke was made Foreign Secretary, 
to the Whigs’ discontent, and Sir Robert contrived to hold his own 
till the end of March 1835, when Lord John Russell defeated him 


-on a motion for applying to purposes of general education the sur- 


plus temporalities of the Church of Ireland not needed for the 
spiritual care of its members. The obstinacy with which our Govern- 
ments, both Whig and Tory, resist year after year every proposition 
for distributing justice in ecclesiastical matters in the sister isle 
is without parallel in civilised nations freely represented in Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Peel resigned, and the Duke ceased for ever to take 
charge of any great civil department. His advice was always con- 
sidered of weight, and he was consulted in every emergency. Ac- 
customed as he was to toil, he must have found retirement irksome, 
particularly as “his home was never a sunny one.” In June 1834, 
he was installed as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and during 
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne for the second time he continued to 
be Warden of the Cinque Ports, and Lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Hampshire. In all these offices he paid the most punctilious attention 
to business, and to her present Majesty he was bound by ties of the 
most devoted loyalty, affection, and esteem. He welcomed Marshal 
Soult to Apsley House with noble urbanity, and lived in private on 
friendly terms with Lord Melbourne himself. That nobleman’s tenure 
of power ended in 1841, and the Duke again accepted a seat in the 
Cabinet under Sir Robert Peel, but without taking charge of any 
special department. His command-in-chief of the army was secured 
to him by patent during his life. His daily attendance at the Horse 
Guards and attention to all the details of his high office were ex- 
emplary. He answered all letters addressed to him on whatever 
subject, and was punctually present during the debates in the Lords, 
arriving generally in time for prayers. 

The year 1842 is sadly memorable in the annals of British India. 
It was that in which the disasters which Lady Sale’s Journal have 
made too well known happened to the force left by Sir Robert Sale 
at Cabul. We had restored Shah Shujah to his throne because 
Dost Mahommed was suspected of favouring schemes of Russian 
aggrandisement. But Afghan treachery continues unchanged from 
age to age, and the garrison of Cabul proved its victims. Rejecting 
the bold counsels of Lady Sale, the officers trusted the false promises 
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of Afghan chiefs, allies of Mahommed, and the entire army, consist- 
ing of about 4,500 fighting men, with their wives and families and 
12,000 camp-followers, perished in the Khoord Cabul Pass, with the 
exception of Lady Sale and a few. others, who consented to remain 
prisoners under the protection of Akbar Khan, It was the Duke 
of Wellington’s opinion that this disaster would never have happened 
if Lady Sale had been the commander.* The restoration of Shah 
Shujah was annulled, and the lion-like Dost Mahommed reigned in 
his stead. 

It was with the Duke’s assent, though not with his approval, 
that Sir Robert Peel abolished the Corn Laws. To the last he 
leaned to Protection, but believing Sir Robert to be the only man 
then capable of governing the country with advantage, he sacrificed 
his own views on the question. It was the third of those terrific 
measures, each of which was to have been the deathblow to Eng- 
land’s greatness, yet which she has managed to survive,—Emanci- 
pation, Reform, and Free Trade in Corn, Some of us may hope 
England has yet her highest greatness to achieve in doing simple 
and perfect justice to Ireland. The Duke of Wellington was ever 
kind in heart towards his country, and Peel’s anxiety for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was increased by the sufferings of her people 
during the potato famine. The permanent endowment of Maynooth 
in 1845 was kindly intended. So may have been the efforts lately 
madet for securing to tenants compensation for improvements they 
may have made on the land. But as great a man as Wellington is 
needed to rid them of the monstrous anomaly which secures the 
domination of Protestant over Catholic, Saxon over Celt, landlord 
over tenant, and the few over the many. When Sir Robert Peel had 
been thrown out of office in 1846 by the united forces of Whigs and 
Tories, the Duke retired with him, and never took any prominent 
part again in the debates in the House of Lords, except on military 
affairs. 

I have spoken already of his regard for the religion in which he 
had been brought up, and of which he always spoke in a serious 
tone, as if he were on sacred ground. But there is one anecdote 
more which deserves to be told. He went to church regularly at 
Strathfieldsaye and Walmer, and received the sacrament whenever it 
was administered. But he took care that his guests should go to 
church also. When an Irish gentleman in the Austrian service, 
Count Nugent, was staying with him, and told him one Sunday 
morning that he could not attend the parish church because he was 
a Catholic, the Duke turned to Captain Watts, an old Peninsular 
officer, and desired him to show the Count the way to the Roman 
Catholic chapel. Then walking off himself with some Protestant 
friends, he said, not a little amused, “I knew he did not want me to 
go to church, nor to go himself either; but J thought it best we should 
both go.” There are few public men cf whom so many interesting 


* Mrs. Crosland’s Memorable Women: Lady Sale, p. 381. 
+ March 1867, 
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anecdotes are told, but they are most of them familiar to my readers, 
and would be hardly in keeping with the purpose of these sketches. 
The estimate he formed of himself was modest, and as Fox ascribed 
his own skill as a debater to his being “very pains-taking,” so the * 
Duke wrote in his journal: “ I am not of great ability. Iam a 
pains-taking person, without any of that astounding power of mind.” 
The desires he expressed to his sons’ tutor, the Rev. W. Wagner, 
of Brighton, respecting the way in which they should be brought up 
were very significant. He wished them to be educated “as Chris- 
tian gentlemen, in all singleness and simplicity, every consideration 
being postponed to that of duty.” To the last he retained his facul- 
ties in full vigour. The suppression of the Chartist outbreak in 
if London in April 1848 was due to his arrangements; and his health 
continued unimpaired till within a few hours of his decease. On the 
if 14th of September 1852 he died in the 84th year of his age. From 
if Walmer Castle his body was conveyed to London, and his public 
funeral on the 18th of November was one of the most remarkable 
ever scen in this country. 


| “O good gray head which all men knew ; 
O voice from which their omens all men drew ; 
\ O iron nerve to true occasion true,— 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the sie that blew!”* 


The veteran statesman who succeeded the Duke of Wellington as 
Premier was cast in a very different political mould. Earl Grey had 
been from his youth the consistent advocate of peace rather than war, 
of conciliation rather than coercion, of religious comprehension 
rather than exclusion, and of free elections rather than corrupt 
boroughs. He was born in 1764, and was five years younger than 
William Pitt, and five years older than Wellington. His friend and 
leader Fox was his senior by fifteen years. To that chieftain he 
attached himself from the first, when he entered Parliament in 1786 
: as member for Northumberland, his native county. He was then 
only twenty-two years of age, but in his maiden speech he made a 
startling impression on the House. Addington says he went through 
| his performance with an éclat which had not been equalled within his 
| 


recollection. Being already opposed to Pitt, he declaimed against 

that Minister’s Commercial Treaty with France. He had better have 

reserved his censures for offences more deserving of them; but at that 
P| time he as well as Fox, Sheridan, and even Burke, knew little of 
the true principles of commerce and finance.t His speech, however, 
ranked him at once among the foremost debaters, and he was soon 
afterwards intrusted with the charge relative to Cheyte Sing in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. To trace briefly the events in 
his parliamentary career will be to mark the steps which led up to 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Earl Grey looked forward to the passing 
of such a measure as the end of his being, and never swerved from 


* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
t Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol. i. pp. 464-6. 
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his design during a long life. Often, indeed, its accomplishment 
seemed almost hopeless, and the scaffold rose before him as the more 
probable reward of his toil. But through evil report and through 
good report he held on his course—a memorable example of wisdom, 
firmness, and moderation. It was beyond all human foresight that 
the statesman who most vigorously opposed the Reform Bill—the 
Duke of Wellington—should be also the very man who, by achieving 
Catholic Emancipation, made Reform possible and easy. 

Lord Grey’s views were from the beginning very moderate. 
Though he became a member of the Society of the Friends of the 
People, he constantly urged the necessity of adhering to the British 
Constitution, of supporting the Throne loyally, of maintaining an 
hereditary Peerage, and of avoiding any approach to the excesses of 
the French Revolutionists. Again and again he declared that any 
despotism—that of Russia, Prussia, nay even of Nero and Caligula— 
would be preferable to that of the French Convention. But he did 
hold most distinctly that with the monarchy and aristocracy of Great 
Britain, it would be wise to give as free scope to the popular element 
as might be consistent with the integrity of these estates. Hence he 
aimed not only at the disfranchisement of close boroughs, but at a 
large extension of the suffrage also. A letter recently written by 
Lord Brougham* assures us, that Earl Grey, with himself and the 
other leaders of the Reform movement in 1829, wished to return to 
the ancient qualification for voting in this country, and make house- 
hold suffrage the basis of an amended representation.t The minds 
of men, however, in 1832 were so much occupied with the expediency 
of getting rid of rotten boroughs that they almost forgot the col- 
lateral question of extended suffrage, and thus Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill of that year left something to be accomplished by a future Act, 

Lord Grey’s politics were the counterpart to those of Pitt during 
his war with the French Republic, of Addington, the Duke of Port- 
land, and Perceval. Year after year he strove to persuade the House 
that to avoid revolution we must meet it half way. If we would 
escape the catastrophes which befell regal governments abroad, we 
ought, he said, to refrain from provoking them by needless coercion. 
Mr. Pitt’s suspension of the Habeas Corpus, his proclamations 
against meetings called seditious, his “constructive treason” and 
penalties on all free discussion, his state trials of Horne Tooke, 
Hardy, and Thelwall, were calculated to provoke the very evil they 
were intended to avert. The outbreaks of disaffection could be per- 
manently prevented only by removing the causes of complaint. He 
resisted also a practice which was gaining ground among Ministers, of 
refusing to produce papers and correspondence relative to treaties 
and hostilities with foreign powers. He fully admitted the prero- 
gative of the Crown in conducting such negotiations, but repudiated 
as dangerous to the State undue confidence in responsible Ministers. 
His opinions about war were equally clear and decided. Self-defence 


* February 27, 1867. 
t+ This statement was contradicted by the present Lord Grey, and re- 
affirmed by Lord Brougham in the Zimes of March 15. 
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was its only just cause. It might be undertaken to redeem a right 
forcibly withheld, to provide for future safety, to repel an unjust 
attack or to aid an ally who was unjustly attacked. The principle 
which lay at the bottom of all these cases was self-defenee, and he 
could approve of no war which did not fall under one of these heads. 
Hence with Lord Grenville and Fox, Grey was averse to war with 
France in 1792 and the following year, unless injury were first 
offered to us, and in that case he would have prosecuted it with far 
more vigour than Pitt. But though he disapproved it, he voted 
liberally for supplies when once it was begun, as Burke had done in 
the case of the American war which he so loudly condemned. 

During several years after the defeat of Grey’s motion for Re- 
form in 1797, he and Fox, to whom he was ardently attached, 
withdrew almost entirely from attendance in Parliament. In after 
life Earl Grey regretted this step, which was caused by the apparent 
fruitlessness of his efforts and those of his colleagues to promote 
peace abroad and conciliation at home. To the Union between Eng- 
land and Ireland in 1801 Grey was opposed. He doubted whether 
it would ever be sealed by the Emancipation which Pitt appeared 
to promise. He knew that the Irish people in general looked for- 
ward to it with dread, and that they had no means of expressing 
their genuine convictions. He knew also too well that Lord Castle- 
reagh and Sir Arthur Wellesley were actively engaged in buying 
supporters of the ministerial plan.* This fact alone would have 
disinclined him towards it; for he held that a righteous cause stands 
in no need of artifice and corruption. He saw, moreover, that the 
influx of one hundred Irish members, representing close boroughs, 
into the English House of Commons, would strengthen the power 
of Ministers and decrease the chances of an independent Parliament. 
It was otherwise thirty years afterwards, when Emancipation had 
been granted, and Reform was probable. Then he vigorously re- 
sisted O’Connell’s agitation for Repeal, and defended the Union 
which he had once opposed. 

On the eastern coast of Northumberland, and about a mile from 
the sea, rises the mansion of Howick, in the midst of glens richly 
wooded and rocks sloping to the beach. About it in every direction 
are romantic walks, seven miles in their aggregate length. There 
every variety of inland and marine scenery is to be enjoyed. There 
may be seen from the Heugh all the indentures of the coast, with 
Dunstanborough and Bamborough in the distance (as Scott describes 
them in Marmiont) on one side, and Warkworth and Coquet 
Island, with its white lighthouse, on the other; and there the beauty 
of nature’s solitude was even less invaded at the beginning of the 
century than it is now. To journey from thence to town at that 
period was the weary work of four long days. But the retreat 
had its recluse—a man eminently qualified for public life, and des- 
tined to be at a later epoch Prime Minister of England and chief 


* Flanagan’s British and Irish History, p. 828; Life and Opinions of 
Earl Grey, p. 52. 
t Canto ii. 
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agent in the accomplishment of one of the most important events 
in her history. It was there, in short, in 1801, that Mr. Grey, 
who had become Lord Howick when his father was raised to the 
peerage by Addington, retired from the arena of politics, which he 
detested,* and buried himself, like Fox at St. Ann’s Hill, in silvan 
and domestic delights. There, with a wife and children whom he 
tenderly loved, he planted with his own hand almost every tree 
now standing; there he farmed and laid out walks, clambered over 
the rocks with his boys, read Tacitus, watched the growth of his 
hyacinths, and wrote long letters to Fox. When urged by that 
statesman to return to his parliamentary duties, he, who was of 
all men most capable, pleaded his incapacity for business. Yet he 
did not resist beyond a certain point. He yielded at last—it was in 
1803—to the importunity of his friend. He would quit the gardens 
of Howick, where the bees hummed and the surf resounded. The 
peace of Amiens was about to be broken, and the voice of wise 
counsels was to be drowned by the drums of gathering hosts, He 
would go up and look on the weakness of Addington’s Cabinet. 
He would see what could be done to maintain peace, if indeed Napo- 
leon were not unalterably bent on war. He would warn Fox not 
to be too lenient in his interpretation of the Corsican’s designs. He 
would sustain the honour of England in arms, if to arms she was 
forced. He might too, under some not very probable circumstances 
—he might consent to a union with Addington, if Fox and himself 
were sure of having a majority in the Cabinet, He might, failing 
this combination, join the Grenvilles, though they had shared in 
Pitt’s Government and approved his policy. 

To town, therefore, he went, but not as yet to unite with any 
but his old leader Fox. The Opposition, consisting of Foxites, 
Grenvillites, and at the last Pitt himself, moved in separate columns. 
Before this formidable array “the Doctor” fairly ran away. Lord 
Eldon had secretly betrayed him, and coquetted with Pitt. The 
great orator was recalled, and made overtures to some of Fox’s 
party, when the King resolutely refused to let Fox himself sit in the 
Cabinet. But Lord Howick’s attachment to his friend was sincere, 
and “no earthly consideration,” he said, ‘should make him accept 
office without Fox.” There is little doubt that what Canning said 
was true, and that Pitt might, if he had chosen, have overruled the 
King’s objection to Fox. 

It was not until the Pitt Administration was dissolved by its 
leader’s death that Lord Howick rose to a place -in the Government. 
He was one of the brightest stars in the galaxy called “ All the 
Talents.” The esteem in which he was held by Lord Holland may 
be gathered frorn the lines written by the latter on himself: 

“ Nephew to Fox, and friend to Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame 


If those who've deign’d to watch me say 
I've tarnish’d neither name !” 


But in the Ministry he was all but powerless, being unsupported 
* Correspondence, 1804, 
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by the King. If his politics had been mixed like those of Grenville, 
who was the enemy of Reform, or changeable like those of the Duke 
of Portland, who was a Whig-deserter, he might have got on better ; 
but he was made of stouter material. He preferred doing nothing . 
to doing wrong. As First Lord of the Admiralty he found it a 
hard task to satisfy applicants for places and pensions. His happi- 
ness, he said, had fled with the cares of office, his nights passed 
without sleep, and he longed to resign. Nor would he avail him- 
self of his position to enrich his family. So firmly was he set 
against nepotism, that when Premier in after life, from 1830 to 
1834, not one of his seven younger sons, all indifferently provided 
for, derived any advantage from his being at the head of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The death of Fox in 1806 placed him in the foremost ranks 
of the Whigs. ‘The letters of condolence which he received from 
the Prince of Wales, containing unbounded profession of attachment 
to the memory and politics of Fox, were strikingly characteristic 
of the faithlessness of the writer. In the light of his subsequent 
conduct they read like the language of an accomplished hypocrite. 
During Lord Howick’s short tenure of office little opportunity 
was afforded him of carrying into effect one of the objects nearest 
to his heart—the relief of Irish Roman Catholics. He knew how 
hopeless it was to plead their cause before the Commons, then as- 
sembled. He might as well have discoursed on mercy and justice 
to a pack of wolves. ‘“ We have had two debates,” he wrote on 
the 6th of March 1807 to his uncle Lord Ponsonby; “one on the 
extended grant to Maynooth, and the other on the introduction of 
the bill (for admitting Catholic officers into the army and navy) 
yesterday, which have exhibited on the part of our opponents such 
a spirit of illiberality and bigotry as would have been worthy of 
the darkest ages of superstition and intolerance.” That bill was 
the downfali of the Grenville Cabinet; but it is curious to remark 
how Lord Sidmouth, who helped to procure its overthrow, proposed 
ten years later, when a member of the Liverpool Administration, 
a measure neither more nor less in substance and effect, respecting 
oaths to be taken by Roman Catholic officers. Lord Howick’s de- 
termination to abide by the Catholic cause contrasts well with Pitt's 
proposal to abandon it in 1801, before the Addington Ministry 
was confirmed in office.* This fidelity caused the exclusion of Lord 
Howick (Grey) from all share in the Government during three and 
twenty years. Thrown out of the representation of Northumber- 
land by the No Popery cry, he was elected for Appleby; but by 
his father’s death in November 1807 he removed from the Lower 
House, where his services were greatly needed, and took his seat 
as Earl Grey, by the side of Lord Grenville, in the House of Lords. 
The Opposition in the Commons suffered greatly by his loss, 
George Ponsonby, late Chancellor of Ireland, did his best to keep 
them together; but they barely recognised his authority, and fol- 
lowed each man his own bent. The peace-at-any-price party, led 


* Fox's Correspondence, April 19, 1804. 
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by Mr. Whitbread, gave Lord Grey much trouble, particularly as he 
himself had never gone quite so far even as Fox in advocating peace 
with France. Whitbread lugged in the topic in all companies by 
the head and shoulders, and was as earnest in urging it at all seasons 
as Wilberforce in pleading for the negroes. Whether Lord Grey 
was right in the view he took of the seizure of the Danish fleet which 
Canning so warmly defended, may reasonably be a matter of doubt. 
It seems to have been one of those acts which can only be justified 
by the unscrupulous logic of war, though Canning, who often in- 
dulged in declamation and claptrap, may not have been wholly un- 
deserving of the charge Lord Grey brought against his speech in its 
defence. “It will, I have no doubt,” he said, “be very much cele- 
brated. It certainly was eloquent and powerful, at least the parts I 
heard of it; but for audacious misrepresentation, and even for posi- 
tive falsehood, I never heard it equalled.” In supposing that the 
Trish Bishops would ever submit to a veto on the appointment to 
sees being yielded to the Crown, Lord Grey strangely miscalculated 
the firmness of the Episcopal body. The notion of such a com- 
promise had, indeed, been started by some Liberals as one of the 
adjuncts of the Union, but never received, and never could receive, 
the formal sanction of the heads of the Church.* The Duke of Bed- 
ford, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Whitbread, did wisely in disagreeing 
with Lord Grey in his opinion as to the expediency of requiring it. 
Strong, indeed, as Grey’s judgment was in most cases, he was some- 
times at fault. There were moments in the course of the Peninsular 
War, when the enormous number of the French troops, the disasters 
sustained by Sir John Moore, the retirement of Wellington within 
the lines of Torres Vedras, and the faithless, irresolute conduct of 
Spaniards and Portuguese, made him doubt the propriety and pos- 
sibility of continuing the conflict in Spain. It was a want of faith 
on his part, as he afterwards allowed. The ultimate success of our 
dogged resistance to Napoleon in Spain has, more than any other 
circumstance, justified Pitt’s war policy in the eyes of his partisans, 
and exalted it above that of Fox. Neither Pitt, Perceval, nor Lord 
Liverpool, staked the issues of the war on the individual exertions of 
Great Britian, but relied on the chance of unforeseen catastrophes 
befalling the French legions, as in effect they did befal them in the 
retreat from Moscow. He who pursues the difficult path of duty 
must always trust largely to providential contingencies. 

When Mr. Perceval was called upon to construct a Ministry in 
the place of that one which had been broken up by the quarrel 
between Castlereagh and Canning and the paralysis of the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Grey was requested to take part init. Of this polite 
offer, Sir Samuel Romilly says: “It was probably not intended as 
an insult to Lord Grenville and Lord Grey. But surely no greater 
insult could be offered to any public men, than to suppose them to 
be so eager to be in power.” Lord Grey’s refusal was immediate 
and by return of post. The Prince of Wales, in spite of all his pro- 
fession of Whig principles, retained the Perceval Administration 

* Flanagan, English and Irish History, p. 881. 
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when he came to the Regency in 1811, and, in consequence of the 
Opposition being much divided, that Administration managed to 
linger out an unhealthy existence till an assassin brought it to an 
end. The negotiations which the Prince entered into with Grey and 
Grenville led to no result, except that of convincing them that the ~ 
Regent was gradually identifying himself with a policy the very 
reverse of that which he had espoused in his youth. In the follow- 
ing year those negociations were renewed, but with infinite discon- 
tent to all the parties concerned. The Prince was guided by no 
principle but that of selfishness, every species of double dealing was 
employed by him in treating for new Ministers, he was more and 
more careless about relieving Catholics and purifying the represen- 
tation, and at last refused to accede to the demand of Lords Grey 
and Grenville respecting appointments to offices in the Household, 
and conferred on Lord Liverpool the task of forming a Cabinet. 
The privilege of dismissing the members of the Household and ap- 
pointing fresh ones is a recognised part of a Premier’s office when 
he comes into power; and Sir Robert Peel, it will be remembered, 
refused to be made head of the Government in 1840 because the 
Queen was not willing to yield to him the dismissal of the wives of 
former Ministers. 

During ten years—from 1807 to 1817—Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville stood side by side in the Opposition offered to the Duke of 
Portland, Mr. Perceval, and Lord Liverpool. The former of the two 
noblemen was the acknowledged chief of the Whigs, and his atten- 
dance in Parliament was more or less active during the whole time 
just mentioned. In 1817, however, differences arose between them, 
which it may be well to explain, for in consequence of these they 
separated completely, and the band of resistance they had headed 
was broken up. 

The proceedings of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 had been 
highly distasteful to them both. They saw with regret that it 
reéstablished in Europe the same system of arbitrary rule which had 
provoked the spirit of revolution, and apportioned provinces to king- 
doms and empires without regard to the wishes and interests of the 
populations concerned. They agreed in thinking that (in spite of 
these arrangements of the Congress of Vienna) it was necessary for 
England to remain strictly in concert with the Allied Powers, when 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba in March 1815. But having gone 
thus far together, they diverged. Grenville was for immediate 
action, for war with Napoleon personally. Grey was for keeping on 
the defensive, and maintaining peace with France, whoever might be 
at its head, till some act of aggression should make war inevitable. 
But the question of peace or war with Napoleon was not the only 
one which divided them. Their unity on most points, as, for ex- 
ample, on resistance to the Government scheme of increasing the 
system of protection by new corn laws, could not prevent their 
splitting on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus and other coercive 
measures adopted by the Government in 1817. Lord Grenville was 
one of the committee appointed to inquire into the state of the 
country. The new bills were founded on the report of that com- 
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mittee, and were supported by Lord Grenville without any reserva- 
tion. But Grey’s ideas were cast in another mould. He adhered to 
the opinions he had entertained in 1794 and 1795. If distress was 
felt in all branches of national industry, there was, he thought, the more 
reason why the sufferers should be allowed to express it. He was as 
strongly opposed as Lord Sidmouth himself to meetings really se- 
ditious, to attempts to seduce soldiers from their allegiance, to books 
and pamphlets assailing the royal authority, to universal suffrage, 
the ballot, and annual Parliaments; but he did not see that because 
some reformers, under the pressure of poverty, used intemperate 
language, and some writers circulated extravagant opinions, the 
Ministry ought therefore to suspend the liberties of the subject 
guaranteed by the Habeas Corpus Act, and empower, as Lord Sid- 
mouth, by his letter of March 27, 1817, empowgred, all justices of 
the peace to apprehend and imprison, unless bail could be procured, 
any person charged merely with selling, publishing, or circulating a 
writing thought libellous. During four hours Earl Grey reasoned 
in the House of Lords against the Bills introduced by Lords Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh. But there were few with whom his argu- 
‘ments had weight, and he was left in a pitiful minority. The 
house he took in Portman-square in 1810, and the seasons he passed 
in town in order to be present in Parliament, had brought, and con- 
tinued to bring him, disappointment and sorrow, till the death of 
Lord Castlereagh by suicide, in 1822. ‘“ During these twelve years 
of peace, England found her Government more anxious, more im- 
movable, and more inaccessible to any reform and any liberal inno- 
vation, than it had been when the war was at its height, during its 
greatest efforts and its greatest dangers.”* Besides all this, Lord 
Grey had personal troubles. The lukewarmness and disaffection of 
many of his friends afflicted him keenly. He was weary of being 
intruded on by “shoals of people,” and having endless papers sent 
him to read. The nervous agitation which preceded his classical and 
dignified speeches was almost morbid. It even increased upon him 
as time went on, and he was, as he said, “ continually asking him- 
self how, without the slightest chance of doing any good, he could be 
such a fool as voluntarily to create to himself so much uneasiness.” 
“O, how I wish I were again at Howick!” “I shall not have a 
happy moment till I see the carriage at the door to take me back to 
Howick.” Such are the exclamations with which his correspondence 
abounds. In 1819, he struggled again against the coercive measures 
of the ruling powers. In 1820, he took an unwilling part in the pro- 
ceedings relative to Queen Caroline, in the House of Peers. In 
1821, he tried to provoke an offer of assistance to the Neapolitans 
and others who were in revolt; and on this occasion Sydney Smith 
wrote a most witty letter to Lady Grey on the folly of being ready 
to fight for everybody who was or pretended to be oppressed. “ The 
world,” he said, “is bursting with sin and sorrow. Am I to be the 
champion of the Decalogue, and eternally raising fleets and armies 
to make all men good and happy? We have just done saving 
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Europe, and I am afraid the consequence will be that we shall cut 
each vther’s throats. No war, dear Lady Grey! No eloquence; 
but apathy, selfishness, common sense, arithmetic! I beseech you, 
secure Lord Grey’s sword and pistols, as the housekeeper did Don - 
Quixote’s armour. If there is another war, life will not be worth 
having.” In 1823, the Duke of Wellington kindly gave Lord Grey 
the use of Government House at Devonport, when Lady Grey’s 
health required a more southerly climate than Northumberland. 
From that time till he took office, in 1830, he discerned on the 
horizon growing signs of a political dawn. Emancipation in the 
Liverpool Cabinet was an open question; the minorities in favour 
of Reform increased; the foreign policy of Canning was adverse to 
the principles of the famous Alliance; the political disabilities of 
Dissenters were removed; and Wellington and Peel, in 1829, aston- 
ished mankind by breaking through the traditions of their party, and 
throwing open the doors of Parliament to the long ostracised mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. The great work of Lord Grey’s life 
was reserved for his declining years. In his sixty-sixth year he 
found himself placed, without his own seeking, in an exalted and 
powerful position, where the accomplishment of the fond purpose of 
his career from youth upwards was no longer a dream. 

We have already spoken of the events which brought Earl Grey 
back again to power. On the 15th of November, 1830, the debate 
on the Civil List of the new reign came on, and the Ministers were 
defeated by a majority of twenty-nine. On the 16th they resigned, 
and announced, each in his place, that Lord Grey had been intrusted 
by King William IV. with the formation of a Cabinet. Of course 
his Majesty was not over-pleased at the way his Civil List had been 
dealt with; nor did he, in the correspondence commenced between 
him and Lord Grey, on the subject of Reform, on the 22d of No- 
vember, make any concealment of his wish to postpone that question, 
nor of the regret he felt for the necessity, if necessity there were, of 
bringing it forward at all.* 

I have already touched on the several stages of the three Reform 
Bills introduced into Parliament in the years 1831 and 1832. It was 
a most critical period in the history of our Constitution, and the unwil- 
lingness and refusal of the King to override the decision of the Lords 
by a large creation of Whig peers cannot be too highly commended. 
His letters are marked in a high degree by wisdom and moderation; 
nor can his correspondent be charged with any inclination to resort to 
extreme measures, Perhaps he felt convinced that when there was 
a formidable collision between the two Houses, it would be a lesser 
evil to terminate the conflict by a fresh*creation, than to expose the 
House of Lords at so perilous a moment to the fury of popular in- 
dignation. Perhaps, too, he imagined that the Upper House ex- 
ceeded its province if it resisted, session after session, the will of 
that assembly which more immediately represented the people. In 
any case, we have reason to rejoice in the prudence of the Duke of 


_e Correspondence of Earl Grey with William IV. and Sir H. Taylor, 
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Wellington, who, by inducing his friends in the Upper House to 
absent themselves and suffer the Reform Bill to pass, preserved the 
honour of the peerage to a certain extent intact, without blindly 
resisting a popular movement which was too strong to be trifled 
with. (treat talent was displayed by the Whigs in carrying this 
measure successfully through Parliament, and the debates on it often 
reminded old men of the days when Burke and Sheridan, Fox and 
Pitt suspended for a while the judgment of their hearers, and en- 
tranced them simply in admiration and delight. But the borough- 
influence of the aristocracy received its death-blow from the courage 
and energy of Brougham rather than from the firmness and patriot- 
ism of Grey. The ingenious arguments of Sir James Mackintosh, 
the weighty simplicity of Plunket, and the brilliant declamation of 
Macaulay told less perhaps on the fortune of the day than the reso- 
lute Cromwell-like way in which Brougham backed the representa- 
tions of his colleague, and dictated to William IV. the course he was 
to pursue. The Zimes had shifted its ground with the utmost tact, 
and with the power of a magician rode and directed the storm. Lord 
Eldon, the ex-Chancellor, came, as he said, from the verge of the 
grave to warn and entreat his compeers to reject the Bill; but 
Brougham brought his sublime and not insincere acting to a climax 
by falling on his knees in the House, and imploring their lordships 
to pass it. Brougham and Grey were certainly genuine politicians. 
They did not advocate one set of opinions because they had learned 
them of their fathers, nor because they conducted to wealth and 
power. They clung to them through deep conviction of their value 
and truth. The Reform Bill was but one of the useful changes they 
strove to effect. They modified the domination of the Church in 
Ireland, and threw the onus of tithes mainly on Protestant pro- 
prietors. They reformed the chief abuses of the municipal system 
in Scotland. They abolished slavery in the colonies, and opened 
India and China to free trade. They accomplished in four years 
what would have done honour to any Administration of fourteen. Yet 
they did not move fast enough for their impatient supporters, nor 
even for their colleague Lord Durham, who was the Premier’s son- 
in-law. The Irish Church, again, proved a bone of contention in 
the Cabinet. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and Lord Ripon would not hear of applying the surplus reve- 
nues of the Establishment to the purpose of public education. They 
resigned, as well as Lord Durham, though on different grounds from 
those which he took; and Lord Grey himself, whose strength was 
failing,* and who felt wounded by the desertion of some friends and 
harassed by the cabals of others, retired from the Ministry in 1834. 
At last the rural life and the gardening, which he had loved from 
his youth, like Sir William Temple,t were unbroken by the cares of 
state and the jars of politics. His time was passed chiefly at 
Howick, and he died on the 17th July, 1845, after an illness of 
two years. 
* See his speech on the second reading of the Reform Bill. 
t See his Essay on Gardening. 
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Scenes from a Rissionary Journey in South 
America. 


V.—Bom Janpim, Novo Paraiso, anp Sao Jose vp’ Hortencio. 


WE reached Sao Miguel dos dous irmaos, on our return, as the day 
was waning, and spent the morrow in rest and quiet. The next 
morning to this we had to set off and travel through a yet more 
primitive part of the country, in a north-westerly direction, towards 
the distant settlement of Sao José d’Hortencio. It was a very long 
and arduous ride, and in some parts there was scarcely any track at 
all. The various picadas we had to pass on our way were, for the 
most part, very recent ones,—such as the Picada Quatorze, Cua- 
renta e oito, Bom Jardim, Novo Paraiso, and others, mostly called 
after the number of the original settlers; and in some of which these 
had yet done little more than squatting down. F. Agostiiiho, of 
Sao Miguel, resolved to accompany us, although his advancing years 
had compelled him for some time to give up horse exercise. A 
strong, steady mule was procured for him, as this animal is more 
surefooted than the horse in difficult passes. At first, our way lay 
across maize and mandiéca plantations, interspersed with great num- 
bers of calabashes, pumpkins, and water-melons; but, after crossing 
a small stream whose water barely reached our horses’ flanks, we 
again entered the virgin forest, and for a league or two rode on 
ascending ground. ‘The considerable elevation of the hill up 
which we were toiling led me to think there might be some deep 
valley and notable river beyond it, when one of our guides rode back 
from the front and asked the Bishop if he would like to visit a fine 
waterfall which some colonists had discovered a short time before. 
On learning that our so doing would not prolong the journey by 
more than a few hours’ ride, his lordship consented. Many of our 
companions, and IF’. Agostifiho among them, did not seem to relish 
the extra fatigue and probable difficulty of the way—which, indeed, 
proved to be very great—and resolved to push on in the direct road 
and wait for us at a certain spot agreed upon. 

With two or three companions, preceded by two sturdy guides, 
we followed a searcely visible path in the dark wood, our leaders 
being obliged to cut a way through the brambles and twining 
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creepers as we advanced. We could not make much way because of 
the narrowness, and in some parts the darkness, of the track, where 
the light of the sun could not easily penetrate the leafy canopy above. 
We lost our way two or three times; the guides shouted with all 
their might to some one or other, who was heard felling timber a 
little way off, to inquire the direction. These loud clamours re- 
sounded with a strange echo in this tangled wilderness. The 
profusion of vegetable life was something wonderful to me. I longed 
to find myself alone and at leisure to gather here a leaf, there a 
flower, further on some seed-pods; but I had to hasten on with the 
others, or lose myself perhaps for days. We came at last to a 
small clearing, where the ground appeared to slope down more 
rapidly. The path was no longer to be seen. We all dismounted 
and fastened our horses to the trees, for it had become impossible to 
penetrate further with them. On listening silently for a moment, 
we heard amidst the varied forest sounds a kind of yet distant 
rumbling. “It is the cataract,” says one; “it is the monkeys,” 
said another; a third thought it was nothing more than the moaning 
of the wind among the tree-tops. Our guides, armed with heavy 
billhooks, were clearing with much labour a little path through the 
thick underwood ahead of us. We followed in sing!e file; not, how- 
ever, without considerable difficulty and no small ruin to our shoes 
and garments. The heat was intense: not a breath of air reached 
this humid brake, although, as we heard, there was a good deal of 
wind above the forest. After walking or rather picking our way for 
a long time, we reached a more open part of the wood, and then 
heard what could no longer be mistaken for anything but the fall of 
a great body of water. Half a mile farther on we emerged into 
broad daylight, upon one of the most beautiful scenes that ever came 
forth from the Creator’s hand. 

The stream, as I measured it with the eye, might be sixty or 
seventy yards wide. It came from a westerly direction, and issued 
out of a dense mass of forest about a quarter of a mile higher up, 
It then glided downwards, a broad sheet of smooth and glistening 
green water, over a level bed of rocks until within a few yards of the 
spot whereon we stood. There the rocky table rapidly inclined its 
before almost horizontal surface, and the river leapt forward, a 
seething sheet of creamy foam, over two or three steps extending, 
like a broad staircase, from bank to bank. Here and there an 
angular rock protruded through the flood and divided the current. 
On these lilliputian islets grew and bloomed in peace, amidst the 
turmoil of the boiling and heaving surge, tufts of tender green piri- 
pias, or Peruvian myrtle, with their delicate white blossoms. Pre- 
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sently the rocky plain, as if bent inwards by the brawny arm of 
some underground Titan, became a perpendicular wall, and poured 
the whole magnificent stream down at least a hundred feet into a 
dark abyss, where its tormented waters appeared lost for a time, 
until half a mile further on, at a right angle from its former course, 
it was seen rolling away its rapid green tide towards the great Rio 
Taquary, of which it is a tributary. I caught hold of a branch of a 
tree to steady myself, and stooped over the roaring precipice to form 
some notion of its depth and form. At some forty feet below, from 
a cleft in the vertical rocky wall, grew some luxuriant tufts of 
amaryllis, with large bright scarlet flowers, which no hand of man 
could possibly reach. “ Happy flowers,” thought I, “ thus exhaling 
your perfumes and unfolding your brightness, unprofaned by human 
touch in this lost corner of the world, and praising after your ap- 
pointed manner the great Author of such wondrous scenes!” We 
were all deeply moved, hushing our breath in the sublimity of the 
spectacle. Although the roaring drowned every other sound, the 
Bishop intoned in a loud voice the psalm “ Benedic, anima mea, 
Dominum,” which we sang together, joining our feeble voices to the 
mighty voice of the great waters; and before we turned our backs, 
probably for ever upon this fairy spot, we agreed it should in future 
be called “ a cachoeira do Bispo, the Bishop’s cataract.” 

We retraced our steps towards the place where we had left our 
horses, and having mounted again, after an hour of a most arduous 
march, we rejoined the forest-tract and continued our journey. We 
soon after mid-day halted for half an hour at the Picada do Bom 
Jardim, whither F, Boniface, the missionary of Sao Leopoldo, had 
gone the day before to announce our coming and prepare refresh- 
ments. Here the Bishop had occasion to exhort the people to 
greater union and mutual forbearance. Some twelve months before, 
a runaway bad priest from Germany had made his way to this infant 
colony, and contrived to ingratiate himself with some of the inhabi- 
tants, in order more securely to ruin their faith, for he was supposed 
by the clear-sighted to be, what he afterwards was proved to be, a 
well-paid secret agent of a Prussian evangelical society, whose 
mission was to thwart and ruin the labours of the Jesuit fathers in 
the colonies. He had done considerable mischief already during the 
few months of his sojourn at Bom Jardim, creating and fostering a 
villanous spirit of disaffection towards the Bishop who had refused to 
license him, and leading besides a notoriously immoral life. He had, 
fortunately for the people, been obliged to fly a little time before in 
consequence of some low intrigue. His lordship, in order to remedy 
the evil already done, and bring back the people to more Christian 
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sentiments, charged with the spiritual care of the district a young 
Jesuit missionary lately arrived from Europe, F. W. , @ man of 
singular piety and much robustness of body besides, who no doubt in 
a short time will make this spot a very garden in the wilderness in 
conformity with its name. We left it about two o’clock to continue 
our peregrinations. 

We passed, a couple of hours later, the entirely new settlement 
of Novo Paraiso, or New Paradise, so-called by its founders, three 
or four families of Bavarian peasants, who had experienced unusual 
and protracted hardships on their way thither, and had at last 
pitched their tents and stayed their weary steps in this truly enchant- 
ing scene. I have seen few as lovely spots in my life; none which 
ever since I left there have smiled with such powerful charms on my 
memory. We alighted for a few moments at the yet unfinished 
house of a colonist, a tanner and shoemaker by trade, but found not 
a chair or a stool to sit upon. The poor man, full of confusion, and 
yet supremely happy at the prelate’s visit, hastily arranged a couple 
of odoriferous cedar boards for a seat, and drew forth from a corner 
a long-necked red-glass bottle of his best Kirchheimer, which we found 
not amiss after our long ride. This and some maize cake formed a 
capital lunch; the good man’s wife added some mel de pao, or wild 
honeycomb, lately brought from the forest by a lad. This honey is 
of exquisite flavour and highly aromatic, but terribly laxative. It is 
found in great abundance in the woods, but requires to be boiled in 
order to keep any time. The bees which produce it originally came 
from Europe, and they have since prodigiously multiplied, so as to 
fill the vast regions of the forest zone all the way up to Chili and 
Peru. The Indians say it is the only good the whites have done by 
their discovery of the New World. The tanner’s unfinished house 
would have made our English cabinet-makers stare and brought 
water to their mouths. It was almost entirely built of scented red 
cedar, a tree highly valued as timber because of the beautiful oak- 
like graining, the hardness aud the incorruptibility of its wood. 
Insects will not harbour in it; but its odour is apt to become sick- 
ening. I found it so one night, when I could scarcely sleep for it, 
and rose with a violent head-ache the next morning. 

These poor colonists, now revelling in comfort and plenty in this 
new Eden, had absolutely come to their wits’ end how to exist just 
before they reached it. They had had a nearly four months’ naviga- 
tion from the Elbe in some old tub of a German ship bound to 
Montevideo. When they reached this latter place they were in a 
state of semi-starvation, destitute of clothes and money, and yet 
seven or eight hundred miles by sea and land from their future 
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home. After extraordinary vicissitudes and sufferings they were 
landed on the banks of the Rio dos Sinos, with some twenty or 
thirty women and children, and half a dozen lumbering antiquated 
trunks, containing tools, seeds, and the poor remnants of their 
worldly wealth. How were they to travel thirty leagues more 
through an absolutely pathless forest? They pushed on, however, 
in spite of the wild beasts and all kinds of difficulties. We had 
been shown a clearing formed by nature in the densest part of the 
wood, and called “ the Pilgrims’ Rest,” where these poor people had 
spent the last night of their wearisome journey. When they reached 
it, they could scarcely be persuaded by the emigration agent, who 
had come to meet them there, to move yet further a few miles. 
Some were crying bitterly, others sang the songs of their native 
village, others were for turning back and going to Germany again. 
Who shall be able to realise the utter desolation of this poor little 
band in those early days of their settlement? But now all is peace 
and sunshine for them: the landscape ever smiles in the generous 
rays of a glorious sun which makes a perpetual summer land of this 
happy region. They have space, fresh air, plenty of food, and the 
daily music of streams and birds to cheer their labour. The mis- 
sionary, on his sturdy horse, makes his appearance every fortnight or 
so, gathers the little ones around him to break unto them the saving 
bread of Christian knowledge. He has no poverty to relieve, scarcely 
any troubles to assuage; does not the place deserve its name? Is it 
not in very truth a paradise of bliss? 

This little colony, which, doubtless, is destined soon to become 
important, possesses every material element of prosperity. It is not 
above two miles from a fine navigable stream; the land, a deep-red 
loam, appears of inexhaustible fertility. I saw there young maize, 
planted but a few weeks and already having stalks of the size of a 
man’s arm; and the forest, extending for miles round, contains a 
multitude of species of valuable timber and medicinal plants. Honey 
and wax are so abundant as scarcely to be looked at. When cross- 
ing this true land of promise, how often my thoughts flew over to 
our fetid and crowded lanes at home, where, alas! there is for the 
poor so little air, sunshine, food, cleanliness, and so much vice and 
hopeless misery ! 

It was rather late in the day when we reached Sao José d’Hor- 
tencio, and we were nearly dead with fatigue. Riding through the 
forests, across marshes and streams, through abrupt and stony 
mountain-passes, is not a thing one would do for mere pleasure, 
except when the romance of extreme youth gives zest to the dif- 
fieulty and danger of an enterprise. In our case, the difficulty was 
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much decreased by the attentive kindness of our guides, who se- 
lected the less arduous ways, and also by the endurance and saga- 
city of our horses. I doubt if European animals could accomplish 
such rough work as these small Andalusian horses do. They are 
wonderfully active, hardy and intelligent; in dangerous passes, and 
sometimes almost vertical ascents or descents, full of loose rolling 
stones, or viscous mud, the rider need not attempt to guide his horse ; 
the animal knows how to pick his steps, and does it with the greatest 
security. There is more danger in the low, overhanging boughs of 
the trees than in the buracos or mud-holes beneath; if one be not 
constantly on the alert, some ugly thorny creeper will in a moment 
lacerate the face. As to one’s clothes, riding through the woods is 
absolute ruin to them. 

A’s we ascended the open savannah on the summit of which the 
little wooden church of Sao José stood, F’. John the missionary and 
a long file of his people came to meet us with cross and banners dis- 
played. There was of course the usual fizzing of rockets and fire- 
works, the usual brass band, and ringing of the church bell. The 
men, women and children who had flocked thither from all parts, 
dressed in their best, were kneeling on the ground in double ranks at 
the approach of the Prelate, singing religious hymns. The church 
and its porch were illuminated and gorgeously festooned with gar- 
lands and flowery bowers. When the preliminary religious ceremony 
was over, we were led by the missionary to his house; and here we 
were exceedingly surprised and pleased to find such a scene in the 
wilderness, This Father John, although a man of feeble health, 
was endowed with much energy both of mind and body, and also 
possessed considerable taste, as we soon had reason to convince our- 
selves. The house was small and humble, but of remarkably clean 
and neat appearance, In front of the door-steps stood several superb 
palmitos, a species of cocoa-nut tree, between two of which, forming 
a triumphal arch, adorned with roses, dahlias and other flowers, was 
stretched a transparency bearing in large illuminated letters the fol- 


lowing distich : 


“ Leti Te filii, Pastor, Te, Dive, salutant ; 
Intra, dulce decus prwsidiumque tuis !” 


The house was encircled by a most beautiful garden arranged 
with consummate taste, and in which many of the flowers and fruits 
of Europe were to be seen mixed up with native productions. There 
were magnificent. orange, lemon, pomegranate and fig-trees, literally 
groaning under the weight of their russet or golden fruit; almonds, 
dates, bananas, mangoes, pine-apples, quinces, apples, pears, peaches, 
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grapes and other fruits, intermingled with roses, pansies, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, carnations, arums and many more to me less- 
known flowers. At the back of the garden were two enclosures 
formed by hedges of the nopal, mandacaris, and the cactus-like ~ 
pine-apple, the one containing superb clover, the other mandioca and 
maize. The field of clover gave me thoughts of far-distant home. 
1 would fain have imagined myself in old England again, but for 
the strange-looking birds with which the place abounded, attracted 
thither doubtless by the abundance of ripe fruit, such as the alma- 
de-gato,* the bemtivi, the sabid,t the wild pomba or gray dove, the 
screaming parrots; and also but for the glowing sky, the tepid at- 
mosphere, and the elegant feathery palm-trees which soon reminded 
me of the difference of climate. The good Father had been obliged 
to moderate his zeal and labours for three or four years past, having 
become afflicted with a terrible asthma, which, as he gently com- 
plained, gave him but little rest at nights. A young and strong 
coadjutor, F. Miguel, had been sent to help him, and take for his 
share the roughest part of the work. Poor F. John, who to me 
appeared almost dying, had laboured for fourteen years without inter- 
mission in this wilderness, and had had much persecution to endure 
from some ill-intentioned, unbelieving Brazilian owners of the land, 
who thought they were doing a noble and civilising work in worry- 
ing to death a poor Jesuit missionary. He had been on one occasion 
treacherously and cruelly waylaid by them and left for dead. Latterly 
he had given vent to the superabundant activity of his mind by 
adorning his garden and rendering it a true benefit to the country, 
having introduced into it and successfully cultivated a number of 
European productions.f 

We remained a few days at Sao José to give time to the settlers 
scattered about the distant picadas to come with their families and 
receive Confirmation. This aldeia stands on a gently rising hill, 


* “Soul of a cat”—a very elegant, long-tailed, and crested bird of 
brightest colours, and in size like our magpies. It is ever on the move, 
and continually raises and depresses its feathery crest. It feeds chiefly on 
insects. 

t+ This bird, much resembling our thrush, has a red breast like the 
robin. It is one of the best songsters of Brazil, and lives and sings readily 
in cages. 

t We found on inquiry that one of the accusations made against Father 
John rested on this very fact of his having so beautiful a garden when every 
thing about the estanciero’s dwellings was a picture of desolation and neg- 
lect. Whose fault was this but of their own want of taste and enterprise? 
Thus it was with the former Fathers of the Reductions ; they were for ever 
accused of selfish, aggrandising designs by men who only wanted to steal 
their property. 
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cleared of wood for a considerable extent, and devoted to natural 
pasturage; but the lofty hills which encircle it at the distance of a 
couple of miles are covered to the very top with the original forest. 
This apparently never-ending expanse of wood, as seen from some 
great height, powerfully strikes the imagination, and carries one 
back in spirit to the primordial days of creation, before man had yet 
visited any portion of his domain, The abundance of timber is such 
as to beget great recklessness in its use. How many and many a 
noble tree I have seen half-charred and abandoned till it should rot 
upon the ground! I many times thought of the poor country people 
of France and Germany who go painfully gathering a few sticks by 
the way-side for their scanty fires, who in a few weeks could lay up 
wood enough here to supply their hearths for years, Yet there are 
regions, and wide ones too, in both Continents of South and North 
America, entirely denuded of trees and bushes. The boundless 
prairies of the North—the equally illimitable Pampas of the South 
—those interminable Clanos which extend north, west and south of 
Buenos Ayres, from Tucuman and the Gran-chaco to Patagonia and 
the Andes, have not a stick of the size of a man’s finger for hundreds 
and hundreds of miles. About Montevideo, and even in the pro- 
vince of Rio Grande do Sul, to the 8.W. of the Lagoa dos Patos, 
the estancieros plant peach-trees, which grow very quickly, in order 
to get fuel. Along the rivers on both banks there generally is no 
lack of wood, but it is not to be conveyed through the interior plains 
for want of roads. 

These forests still contain a great number of wild animals, most 
of which have been described by travellers and naturalists; such 
as the jaguar (both the striped and the black one), the onga (a kind 
of panther), the wild cat, the long-snouted agouti, the coati, the ants, 
the tamandia, or ant-eater, the pdca, the monkey (of multitudinous 
sizes and species), the javali, or wild pig, and others, of which the 
only really formidable are the jaguars and ongas; and also several 
varieties of serpents; and in the rivers and lagoons the great la- 
garto, or black lizard, and the jacaré, or crocodile. The jaguar 
is very fond of fish, and is often seen in the early morning swimming 
across rivers*in search of them, ‘The javali, more commonly called 
in Brazil porco de mato, or forest hog, is very mischievous, especially 
in the new settlements, because it always travels in bands of some- 
times forty or fifty or more, and commits, what by trampling down, 
what by devouring, sad havoc in the young maize plantations. The 
Indians are great hunters of this creature, whose flesh is very suc- 
culent and delicate. One day a colonist found that a herd of javalis 
was in the neighbourhood, and, after vainly watching for several 
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days, or rather several nights, in his trampled grounds, he went 
to some Indian Bugres loitering not far away, and promised them 
a handsome reward if they would deliver him from the marauders, 
Now these Bugres love javali-meat yet more than they dislike thé 
white man; so they went and laid a snare. The pigs are very 
keen-witted and suspicious ; but Indian craft is more than a match 
for the sharpest-nosed game. When the javalis are on a thievish 
expedition into some tempting corn-field, they follow each other 
tail-and-snout quite close, and so step into each other’s foot-prints 
as to leave behind as little trace as possible of their passage. If 
alarmed, they scamper back the way they came with extraordinary 
speed, and in the same order of march, and push their black noses 
obstinately through every obstacle of brambles, roots, stones, or 
anything else; but they will on no account turn aside from the 
straight line. On this occasion a couple of Indians, after long and 
earefully examining the ground, selected a tree, from among the 
leafy branches of which they watched, motionless as stones, and 
keen-eyed as lynxes. They soon saw the herd of javalis on their 
way to the feast which was to be their last one. Carefully noticing 
their track, after a sufficient length of time they came down from 
the tree, and stuck a long knife, keen as a needle-point, sharp as 
a razor, and very strong-hafted, into the path made by the animals, 
so as to bury the handle and incline the blade at a very acute angle 
seven or eight inches above the ground. This they artfully covered 
with briars and leaves in the most natural way imaginable. Which 
done, they wended their way circuitously out of the wood, and in 
the greatest silence they crept like snakes, against the wind, at the 
further end of the field where the javalis were luxuriating in the 
tender and sweet green maize. Suddenly they rose on their feet 
with a loud whoop. The affrighted thieves rushed back to the 
forest and along the path they had pursued. The leader of the 
band soon felt the keen point of the treacherous knife pricking his 
throat; but in his terror he had no thought of examining if it were 
not a thorn. With the true headlong obstinacy of a scared pig he 
rushed on, and ripped up his own throat and belly to the very tail. 
Everyone of the herd did the same. The murderous blade had 
sharply and cleanly done its work; and soon five-and-twenty bleed- 
ing carcases lay strewn about the surrounding bushes. The Indians, 
with all the matter-of-fact seriousness of their unsmiling nature, 
carried off their juicy game, as well as the promised reward (a 
keg of German ale), and went to their feast in the depth of the 
forest, bringing gladness to their squaws and meninos. I daresay 
they were as hungry as ever the next day; for the one most peculiar 
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characteristic of the Indian races here, as I suppose everywhere, is 
their extraordinary combination of improvidence and voracity. An 
Indian stomach is apparently never full; but it also possesses an 
astonishing power of abstinence. Here is an example of Indian 
gorging I heard related the other day, far surpassing the highest 
aldermanic feat in that line. 

An English gentleman, Mr. J—, had been engaged by the 
Brazilian Government in surveying and examining certain spots in 
the northern part of this province, where it was supposed coal-mines 
existed, as, indeed, afterwards proved to be the case. Disliking 


‘ the cookery of the country, and despairing of ever being able to 


teach a negro-slave that essentially English virtue cleanliness, he 
had hired a Bugre peon, or servant. This Indian was of remark- 
able intelligence and docility of manners—if only you could manage 
to keep him from the rum-bottle. Food was of less consequence. 
The savage could have—and generally did jtave—as much carne 
secca and pirio as he chose to lodge in his ever-hungry stomach. 
One day Mr. J—, having come across some good-looking sheep 
in one of his rambles, bought one of them. As mutton is ordi- 
narily rather scarce in many of those parts, it would be a nice change 
of diet just for one or two days. On his return home he sent the 
Indian to fetch the sheep. The next day, having to be absent till 
late in the evening, he told the Bugre to kill and dress the animal, 
to reserve a leg for his dinner when he came home, and to salt 
the remainder. The man might have the head and trotters for 
himself, as well as the skin, wherewith he might cover his saddle, 
or do anything else he pleased. The engineer came home at seven 
o'clock, as hungry as a two days’ fasting wolf, and rejoicing in the 
anticipation of a nicely boiled leg of mutton, though without turnips 
and caper-sauce. Meanwhile the Indian had killed and flayed the 
sheep, but, unable to resist the temptation, had roasted and eaten 
a small bit, then another, and another still; each turn—as the Irish 
would say——finding the meat more dainty, and realising, as he kept 
on eating, the French proverb, L’appétit vient en mangeant. When 
the master came home the savage was finishing the head. He had 
been eating all day long without any apparent inconvenience! The 
poor engineer was too much astonished to scold; and, besides, what 
would have been the use of it? He dined as well as he could off 
the everlasting jerked beef and farinha, and thought he would not 
again buy mutton in a hurry ;—as long, at least, as the Bugre had 
the cooking of it. 

We left Sao José d’Hortencio for the Picada da Annunciagao 
do Bom Principio, and departed amidst the cheers, tears, and rocket- 
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firing of a grateful population. Nowhere in the settlements had I 
witnessed more genuine piety and greater simplicity of manners, 
We rode for some time across a gently undulating grassy plain, 
_ but soon left the clearings to re-enter the sombre and cool forest. . 
I noticed as we went along a little bush, not unlike our privet, bear- 
ing bunches of small blue berries of the real ultramarine tint. I 
never saw a more lovely blue. The Indian women gather it in the 
autumn to make necklaces and various ornaments. There were also 
thick groves of the sharp-pointed bamboos, sixty or seventy feet 
in height, piercing the tree-tops like arrows, and bending with a 
graceful curve over the forest-path. When the wind blows strongly 
these bamboos knock against each other with a dry snapping noise, 
such as would be made by an army of boys playing castanets. A 
poet might easily find inspiration amidst these forests, whose thou- 
sand voices at times imitate almost every conceivable sound of animated 
or still life. I could now and again, when traversing some.unusually 
dark tangle, imagine that I heard the dismal moanings of imprisoned 
and suffering souls, longing for the happy moment of their deliver- 
ance and flight unto God. Or, when a flood of glorious sunlight 
inundated a clearing, and made every living thing—bird, insect, 
butterfly, and flower—exult and leap as it were for very joy, I 
could fancy it was the threshold of a better world, where tears are 
dried up, decay and death unknown, and the saints rejoice because 
they have found Him whom they love, and shall lose Him no more. 
O God, how magnificent are Thy works! How they speak unto 
us of Thine own ineffable beauty’! 
‘In the afternoon we reached the Rio Cahy, which we crossed at 
a ford, and a mile or two further on we arrived at the Picada do 
Bom Principio, that is, of the Good Beginning, which lies on the 
right bank of that beautiful meandering river. At this spot the 
stream was about as wide as the Thames at Richmond, but deeply 
sunk between high banks thickly covered with wood. We put up 
at the new house of a German settler with fifteen sons. It was 
a marvel to me where in the world the good man stowed away all 
this population, besides a lot of women, while we remained his guests ; 
for he gave us the only three rooms I could perceive, the house 
having no upper floors, and being at a considerable distance from 
any other. This hospitable patriarch treated us with the open- 
heartedness and handedness of ancient days. There was no end 
of cooking, mostly German dishes, of course, and among others the 
world-wide-renowned rotten cabbage, which goes by the name of 
sourkrout, and which only German stomachs can manage. We ate 
there of a very delicious sort of game, the jaci-tinga, a large wood- 
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fowl, black and white, somewhat bigger than a pheasant, and much 
of the same shape. It almost seemed a congener of the Scotch caper- 
cailzie. They gave us also the delicious forest-honey,—treacherous 
dainty, which past experience bade me on this occasion treat as 
forbidden fruit. The whole- scattered population soon assembled 
to welcome the Bishop. There were triumphal arches of verdure 
and flowers, and a pretty German poem, composed and recited by 
a handsome boy, the son of one of the notables of the colony; an 
illumination at night of the little wooden church, most picturesquely 
situated on the brow of a lofty knoll overhanging the river, and 
which looked at a distance as if all on fire; and a concert of some 
twenty really good voices, accompanied by a violin, executing glees 
and catches with right good will and merriment. I say nothing 
of the fireworks. You cannot go anywhere in this country without 
hearing the eternal hissing and exploding of foquetes. But the 
young men of the picdda were not a little proud of their two-pounder 
gun—a real cannon, without carriage or any other appurtenance, a 
mere rusty iron tube—which they fired off every ten minutes, making 
the surrounding forests echo the thunder, and doubtless astonishing 
the parrots, monkeys, and other denizens of the wilderness. This 
gun, it appears, had been found some time before by a fisherman in 
the river mud, and had probably been brought by the early settlers 
to defend themselves against the incursions of the Bugres. I asked 
an old colonist if the savages ever came near them now? He told 
me that some of them were known to roam about the woods twelve 
' or fifteen leagues away to the northward, and that three or four 
times for the last ten years they had come to hunt and fish near the- 
picada ;* but the colonists were always apprised of their coming for 
that purpose two or three days before, by the appearance of quan-. 
tities of scared game flying from the Indians, and being well pre- 
pared for defence they had not been molested. The native races: 
that have not yet become extinct are fast removing themselves away 
from the approach of civilisation into the boundless and still unex- 
plored solitudes of the interior. 


* I see by a Rio Grande paper of January 1867 that the Bugres have 
lately been troublesome, having attacked and plundered one of the recently 
founded colonies a few miles from Bom Principio, and murdered a few 


settlers. 
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The Maltese Fleet in the Eighteenth Century. 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, James Francis De 
Chambray, a youthful scion of an ancient and noble family in Normandy, 
became connected with the Order of St. John. De Chambray, shortly after 
having been received a knight, attached himself permanently to the naval 
service of the Order, in which he greatly distinguished himself, and rose to 
the highest grade. He eventually attained the eminent rank of a bailiff and 
dignitary of the Order. During the later years of his life, the Bailiff De 
Chambray appears to have occupied himself in compiling his Memoirs: and 
it is upon manuscript extracts from those Memoirs, as well as upon the re- 
ports of the various generals of the galleys and other naval officers, and 
upon divers other official documents, to be found among the archives of the 
Order preserved at Multa, that the narrative from which these pages are 
taken is founded. 


Earty in the month of February 1700, the most illustrious 
Bailiff John Baptist Spinola, although only twenty-eight years of 
age, was elected General of the galleys of Malta, in succession to 
the most illustrious Bailiff James Fauville de Crinville, whose two 
years’ period of service in that capacity had expired. 

On the 15th of the same month, at ten o'clock p.m., the new 
General, with his entire squadron of seven galleys, sailed from the 
harbour of Valetta for Syracuse and Augusta in Sicily, to ship 
biscuit and other provisions preparatory to a cruise against the in- 
fidel corsairs who infested the neighbouring waters, inflicting in- 
finite damage on the commerce of Christendom, and subjecting to 
cruel slavery every Christian being whom they could capture. 

The wind at the time the squadron started was steady and 
moderate from 8.W.; but when the galleys had got well clear of 
the land, they found a heavy sea running, and the breeze gradually 
freshened. At dawn of the following morning (16th February) the 
squadron was two leagues and a half to the S.E. of Cape Passaro, 
when a ship was sighted two leagues still further to the S.E. The 
stranger descried the galleys of St. John at the same moment, and 
packing on canvas, made off to the eastward, showing Tripoline 
colours. The General immediately displayed the signal for a gene- 
ral chase; and the galleys followed the flying enemy in hot pursuit, 
carrying a press of sail, and working their oars amain. 

The wind increased to a stiff gale, which split the Capitana’s 
mainsail. A new and smaller sail was, however, quickly bent; and 
the other galleys having also reduced their spread of canvas, the 
chase was resumed. In about an hour the Capitana got abreast, 
and within musket-shot range of the enemy, who instantly opened 
a fire of musketry, her guns being rendered unayailable by the 
merchandise with which her deck was encumbered. The Capitana 
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replied in a like manner; for neither could she use her cannon to 
any purpose, they being planted forward, as usual on all galleys, 
and she being abreast of her opponent. The strong wind and heavy 
swell speedily drove the comparatively light Capitana ahead, and to 
leeward of her large, but really far from formidable, adversary: 
consequently she was compelled to take a long tack to recover the 
weather-gauge. But during the short space of time in which the 
Capitana had been exposed to the fusilade of the infidels, her two 
chief pilots had been dangerously, and some of her crew and of 
her rowing crew more or less seriously, wounded. On tacking, the 
General signalled to the other galleys, which were also going about, 
to prepare to grapple and board the enemy, as soon as the Capitana 
should set the example. 

After the lapse of another hour the galleys had fetched well to 
windward of the Tripoline; and they then bore down upon her, the 
Capitana leading. As the Capitana again approached, the in- 
fidels reopened a warm and well-sustained musketry-fire, by which 
were wounded the knight-commander Brother Dominic Spinola, 
the General’s brother, a passenger in the galley, the knight de 
Rochebonne, a Caravanist, another pilot, and forty individuals of 
the crew and rowing crew. The Capitana, however, held on, steer- 
ing to run into her adversary. But, alas! just as the galley was 
about to lay the infidel vessel aboard, a sea broke over the former 
forward, causing her to swerve; so that, instead of striking the 
enemy with her prow, the Capitana’s bow came into violent collision 
with the ship, which, under courses and topsails, had great way 
upon her. The shock was too much for the luckless old worn-out . 
Capitana, fairly staving in her bow; and she instantly foundered. 
The other galleys hastened to the spot, and every effort was made 
to save the crew; but so high was the sea running, and so rapidly 
did the Capitana go down, that there were only rescued from a 
watery grave the General himself,—who as his galley was sinking 
under his feet, leaped clear of her, fully dressed as he was, and with 
great difficulty swam to the galley the St. Paul,—the captain, the 
knight-commander De Broxia, who died some days after from the 
effects of his immersion; the knight De St. Germain, a Cara- 
vanist; a French gentleman named Mons. de Sarda, who likewise 
expired a day or two subsequently; and 166 individuals of the crew 
and rowing crew. There perished in the Capitana twenty-two mem- 
bers of the Order, some passengers, almost all the rowing crew, and 
a few of the crew; in all, 582 souls. 

The miserable cause of this terrible disaster, the Tripoline ship, 
taking advantage of the consternation and confusion consequent 
upon the foundering of the Capitana, made off to the eastward, 
staggering under as much sail as she could possibly carry, and 
escaped. Subsequently, however, information was received at Malta 
from Tunis, that the vessel which had occasioned this awful catas- 
trophe was a Tripoline merchant-ship, carrying eight guns, bound 
to Algiers with a cargo of merchandise and a large number of Ma- 
hometan passengers, 
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When al] that lay in human power had been done to save as 
many lives as possible, and no vestige of the unfortunate galley any 
longer appeared floating on the agitated surface of the raging sea, 
the General, who had hoisted his flag on board the St. Paul, steered for. 
Cape Passaro with the remainder of the squadron. He was, how- 
ever,,now compelled by the ever increasing violence of the gale, 
to desist from the attempt to reach that cape; and he was forced to 
bear up and scud before the wind, unprovisioned as the squadron 
was. On the 18th of February the St. Paul and four other of the 
storm-driven galleys arrived at Zante; while the St. Anthony, 
which had been to windward of her consorts, and was the best plyer 
of the squadron, had succeeded in making Augusta in Sicily. The 
General immediately applied himself to the provisioning his five gal- 
leys; but he found this an undertaking of no little difficulty, and 
he had to proceed from port to port, first to Zante, thence to Corfu, 
then to the coast of Calabria, before he could collect a sufficiency of 
provisions to enable him to return to Malta. Having, however, at 
length adequately victualled his galleys, he shaped his course home- 
wards. On the 26th of March the five galleys entered the harbour 
of Valetta, wherein they found the St. Anthony already anchored. 

The most intense feelings of amazement, grief, and dejection 
obtained in Malta on the receipt of the tidings of the lamentable 
loss of the Capitana. But it was by the Grand Master Perellos 
that the calamity was most poignantly felt; for not only had he to 
bewail the premature cutting off of so many of his knights, the 
majority of whom had been in the first bloom of manhood, but, 
- as the head of the Order charged with the government of its fief 
of Malta and with the protection of its subjects, had also to de- 
plore the consequences likely to ensue from the weakening of the 
squadron of St. John at a time when the Barbary powers were daily 
augmenting their naval forces, and were committing greater and 
greater depredations on Christian commerce and freedom. 


The narrative before us goes on to relate how his “ Eminence” 
the Grand Master summoned a meeting of the Venerable Council of 
State, and caused to be read a “magisterial chirograph” lamenting 
the inefficiency of the naval forces of the Order, and suggesting that 
a commission should be appointed to consider the question of pro- 
curing “ships of war” to meet the increased armaments of the infi- 
dels, while a certain number of galleys were still to be fitted out, 
and a new Capitana built. While these measures were being taken 
the General was not idle. 


In the meanwhile the young General Spinola, inwardly chafing 
at the loss of his galley, although to all outward appearance only 
gratefully rejoicing at the providential preservation of his own life, 
was actively occupied in refitting and victualling his diminished 
squadron. Towards the end of May he at length succeeded in get- 
ting the six galleys of St. John ready for sea; and on the 29th of 
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that month, hoisting his flag on board the St. Anthony, he proceeded 
with them on a cruise off the coasts of Sicily. 

On the 5th of June, in the afternoon, the squadron being close 
in with the land of the south-west coast of the island of Ustica, the 
General determined to remain there at anchor during that night. 
He consequently signalled to the squadron that each galley should 
select the best anchoring-place to be found in the vicinity of the 
flag-galley, which would anchor for the night as soon as a good 
situation could be discovered for her. At sunset the squadron was 
still engaged in sounding for berths, when suddenly the galleys were 
assailed by a violent squall from the south-west. The flag-galley 
and four of the others succeeded in making sail, and managed to 
clear off the lee-shore. The galley the St. Paul was not so fortu- 
nate. She was ata less distance from the land than her consorts, 
and when the gust caught her, it burst upon her with such fury that 
she was hurled on the rocks and wrecked before any sail could be 
set. 

We must pass over the details of the shipwreck, and the mea- 
sures taken by the luckless General to save what he might of men 
and stores. 


The loss of this second galley engendered, as. may be easily 
imagined, a profound sentiment of mistrust of the General Spinola 
amongst all classes in Malta, it being generally thought, to say the 
least, that, whether competent or incoinpetent for the post he held, 
his career in command of the squadron so inauspiciously inaugurated 
was predestined to be signalised by a series of disasters. The young 
General, however, bore up manfully against the prejudice prevalent 
in his disfavour, trusting that Providence would yet afford him an 
opportunity for distinguishing himself, and for demonstrating the 
fallacy of the impressions which had obtained to his disadvantage. 

Spinola therefore, anxious to be at sea, set diligently to work 
again to refit his galleys, which had all suffered, more or less, in the 
squall off Ustica. On a thorough overhauling, however, of the gal- 
ley the St. Nicholas, she was found so strained and otherwise injured, 
in consequence of her great age, as to be no longer seaworthy, and 
she was necessarily ordered to be laid up. 

This was another heavy blow to the General, as, by reducing 
the effective force at his disposal, it lessened his hopes of being able 
to perform some lustrous act; but Dame Fortune—that capricious 
jade—was now at length weary of persecuting him, and was about 
to give a favourable turn to her wheel, offering to Spinola that op- 
portunity for which he had sighed, and which he eagerly clutched. 

In the month of September 1700, the Grand Master received 
information that a large Alexandrine craft was at Susa, taking in 
a cargo of stores and provisions for Tripoli in Barbary. It being 
customary for the Alexandrines to employ their large armed ships 
as traders when the Ottomans were at peace with the Republic of 
Venice, and when the usual contingent from Alexandria was not 
required to reinforce the Grand Signior’s fleet, it was conjectured 
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that the reported large craft was one of those ships; consequently 
the General Spinola was ordered to proceed to sea with his sadly- 
reduced squadron of four galleys, to cruise in the waters of Lam- 
pedusa, with the view of intercepting, if possible, this bruited Alex- © 
andrine vessel. 

On the 29th of September the General, having his flag still on 
board the St. Anthony, departed with the squadron from the great 
harbour of Valetta. He shaped his course for the Querquiné Reef, 
there to anchor, as being a favourable spot for awaiting the passage 
of the expected vessel on her way from Susa to Tripoli. As the 
galleys were about to anchor, a light French craft neared them. She 
was detained by command of the General, who was apprehensive that, 
as she was bound to Susa, she might fall in with the Alexandrine, 
and by giving information of the presence of Maltese galleys in those 
waters, might cause him to be baulked of his desired prey. After the 
lapse of a few days, nothing having been seen or heard of the reported 
infidel vessel in the interim, Spinola resolved to try if he could not 
meet her by going cut a short way to sea. At about midnight of 
the 7th of October, therefore, he directed the squadron to weigh and 
stand off to the north-east. 

At daybreak of the following morning, a square-rigged vessel 
was discovered to the E.N.E., distant twenty-five miles. Spinola 
forthwith made the signal for a general chase in that direction; but 
notwithstanding that every exertion was used, all possible sail being 
set and each oar being plied with might and main, it was not until 
three p.m. that the flag and magisterial galleys (the other two, the 
St. Louis and the St. Mary, being, especially the latter, far astern) 
got within gunshot range of the strange ship, which then displayed 
Alexandrine colours. The sight of the infidel ensign convinced the 
General that this was the vessel in search of which he had been 
sent; and he opened fire on her with all his artillery, the magisterial 
galley closely following the example. The stranger replied with her 
aftermost guns, and a mutual cannonade had continued for a short 
time, when the St. Louis succeeded in joining her consorts. The 
General then, considering his force sufficient to warrant his closing 
with the enemy, signalled to the two galleys to prepare to run into, 
and carry by boarding, their huge antagonist. He further despatched 
the knight De Montfort, the major of the squadron, in one of the 
St. Anthony’s boats, to the two captains, to explain to them pre- 
cisely the positions their galleys were respectively to occupy, so as 
to avoid any risk of their fouling, in the emulative endeavour to be 
the first to lay the enemy aboard. 

The three galleys advanced simultaneously, almost in line abreast, 
but the flag galley a little in advance; the magisterial galley next, 
on the former’s larboard quarter; and the St. Louis on the larboard 
side of the second. Just as the flag galley, propelled by the full 
force of her oars, was about to strike with her prow the Alexandrine 
ship on the larbuard quarter, the infidel shifted her helm so oppor- 
tunely that the galley missed her stroke, and with the way she had 
on her, she shot by under her adversary’s stern to leeward. The 
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flag galley became thus exposed to the Alexandrine’s starboard 
broadside, and received the fire of all her musketry, and of as many 
guns as the infidels could bring into play on that side, at pistol-shot 
distance : “‘ Which,” the General writes in his official report, “ would 
doubtless have blown my galley out of the water, had not God, who 
willed that we should be victorious, averted such a catastrophe by 
causing the enemy to point their guns so high as to do but small 
damage, and to kill but very few of my people.” 

In the meanwhile the magisterial galley had been enabled to lay 
the ship on board at the spot where it had been intended that the 
flag galley was to have made her assault, and had succeeded in 
throwing some of her crew into the infidel vessel. Then the flag 
galley, having speedily regained her station, ran her prow into the 
Alexandrine’s stern, and her people also commenced boarding. At 
this moment the position of the three galleys was as follows: The 
flag galley was grappled to the ship’s stern; the magisterial galley 
had laid her aboard on her larboard quarter, at the third port from 
the stern; and next, on her larboard side, further forward, was the 
St. Louis. Somewhat later, the St. Mary, which had been forced 
through the water at a fearful rate by dint of hard rowing, came 
up, taking her station on the right of the flag galley at the enemy’s 
starboard quarter. 

Brother Anthony Franstourette, of the magisterial galley, was 
the first knight who made good his footing on the ship’s deck. He 
was closely followed by Brother John Baptist De Millaud, of the 
flag galley; to whom succeeded Brothers Charles De Beauseville 
and Irancis Damiani of the magisterial galley, and almost simul- 
taneously Brothers Gabriel De Tienza and Thomas Scotia of the 
flag galley. The infidels having been driven, after a stout resist- 
ance, from the upper decks, they congregated on the orlop, fully 
armed, and apparently resolved to perish rather than be taken as 
slaves. The knight De Millaud, perceiving this, jumped down the 
hatchway, sword in hand, into the midst of the infuriated Maho- 
metans, calling on all the boarders to follow him, De Millaud re- 
ceived a spontoon-thrust as he lighted on his feet; but being in- 
stantly joined by his brother knights, supported by the men under 
their command,—the major part of whom were Maltese, “ who,” 
says the bailiff De Chambray, “are naturally brave and indefatig- 
able, particularly when led by the knights,’—a severe hand-to-hand 
conflict ensued. The Mahometans were in a state of frantic excite- 
ment, and fought with the recklessness of madmen; consequently 
the struggle was protracted and bloody. But at last the cool de- 
termined valour of the knights and of their followers triumphed, 
the infidels who remained unscathed being compelled to give in, 
with the exception of ten of the most desperate of them. These 
ten desperadoes made good their retreat to the powder-magazine, 
with lighted matches in their hands, threatening to blow up the 
vessel with all on board, unless advantageous terms were granted 
to them. ‘They insisted, moreover, that the Captain Pacha, as they 
designated the General of the galleys, should come to treat: with 
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them in person, they absolutely declining to trust to the word of 
any inferior officer. 

This being a case of extreme urgency, the General Spinola, on 
learning the demand of the wretched infidels, lost not a moment, 
but hastened down to them, unhesitatingly pledging his word that 
their lives should be spared, and their freedom be assured to them. 
These miserable unbelievers however, accustomed as they were to 
see power and high command in the hands of men of a certain age 
with flowing, grizzled, or white beards, on seeing so young and 
closely-shaved a man as Spinola, indignantly refused to believe that 
he was really the General, and rejected his proffered promise with 
contempt ; exclaiming that the Christians were seeking to deceive 
them. The parley was nevertheless continued: and at last, when 
convinced that Christians in general, and particularly the Knights 
of St. John, were in the constant habit of shaving their faces, the 
ten infidels were induced to listen to reason, and to confide in the 
General’s plighted word. They then came out, each holding two 
lighted matches, which they presented to the General, who on re- 
ceiving them, threw them into the sea. “It was truly a miracle of 
Divine grace”—to quote again Spinola’s own words—“ that no 
accident occurred, for the floor of the magazine was covered with 
loose powder, upon which had a single spark fallen from one of the 
lighted matches, it would have sufficed to have hurled us into 
eternity.” 

The Alexandrine ship being now entirely in the hands of the 
knights, it might have been supposed that nothing more would be 
required to secure her for the Order; but such was not the case. 
And here we will let the General himself again be heard. He says 
in his despatch: “ But if I had had to exert myself to save this ship 
from being consumed by fire, I had now to work equally hard to 
prevent her being swallowed up by the greedy sea: for I was for 
some time in doubt whether we should be able to rescue her from 
foundering. Her lower deck-ports had been carelessly left open, 
though there was a heavy sea running; consequently the water was 
rushing in on her lower deck: and as those whose duty it should 
have been to have assisted me in remedying this evil were only in- 
tent on looking out for booty for themselves, and as in a moment 
of general confusion it is always difficult to get people together to 
meet an emergency, I was placed in a situation of most anxious em- 
barrassment. At length, however, having been zealously aided by the 


knight Vimercati, the purveyor of the squadron, I managed to col- 


lect a few good hands, and we closed the port-lids, making all safe.” 

The night was far advanced before the General left the prize to 
return to his galley. His first act on reaching his own deck was to 
throw himself on his knees, to return thanks to the Almighty for 
the victory which had been vouchsafed to him. He then proceeded 
to adopt the necessary measures for the care of the wounded, for 
disposing of the dead, and for officering and manning the captured 
ship. The selection of the officers seems, however, to have given 
some trouble to Spinola; for he writes in his already often-cited 
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report: ‘Some dissensions then arose in regard to the appointments 
to the prize; everybody being so easily self-deluded as to his own 
merits, and so wilfully blinded as to those of others. To these I 
put an end in the best manner in my power, by satisfying as many 
of those whom I considered the most worthy of favour as I could, 
and by accepting the protests of the remainder.” 

The prize was the Alexandrine sloop the Beninghemi, pierced 
for 80 guns, but having only 66 mounted (many of which it had 
been found impossible to use in the engagement owing to the en- 
cumbered state of the ship’s decks), and 16 swivel-guns, with a crew 
of 155 Turks. She had a cargo of wheat, barley, oil, and other 
provisions, together with many passengers for Tripoli. Of the crew 
and passengers, not more that 120 individuals were found alive 
after the capture; of whom 33 were wounded, some severely, some 
slightly; and 4 females. The loss on board the galleys was also 
considerable. Five knights were killed, and five were wounded; of 
the crews, nine were killed and fifty-seven wounded; and of the 
rowing crews, three were killed and twenty-two wounded. 

The command of this rich prize, the cargo alone of which sold 
for 20,238 scudi of Malta, was conferred by the General on the 
knight Vimercati, with four other knights under him. A compe- 
tent crew having also been put on board, the ship sailed early in the 
morning of the 9th of October, escorted by the four galleys, for 
Malta, and on the 11th they all entered the great harbour of 
Valetta. 

Great were the rejoicings in Malta on the return of the squadron 
with the captured ship; and the General Spinola, who a short fort- 
night previously had been looked upon as one predoomed to mishap, 
was now hailed as a special darling of fortune, to whom no achieve- 
ment would prove impossible. On the 14th, the Grand Master and 
Council decreed that on the morrow a Te Deum should be sung in 
the principal conventual church of St. John, accompanied by a salute 
of artillery, “in thanksgiving,” so runs the record, “to the Divine 
Majesty for having deigned to bless and favour the Order with the 
glorious capture of a powerful enemy’s ship of eighty guns by four 
galleys of St. John, under the command of ‘the venerable bailiff 
Spinola, the general of the squadron, in the waters of Lampedusa, 
after a series of disasters suffered by the same squadron of galleys,” 
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Hotes by the Way in the Reading-room of the 
British Museum. 


| Dvrinea many years’ experience as a student in the Reading-room of 
the British Museum, I have often come across persons whose mul- 


: tifarious occupations or limited time have rendered it necessary that 
} they should compress a large amount of work into as short a space 


| - : : as possible. This is a trial but too well known, not only to jour- 
a nalists and writers of periodical literature, but to students of a 
: more serious stamp, who have to make sure their ground by means 


| of the resources contained in the Museum. To these, and many 
more like unto them, a day to be spent in study in the Museum 
é Reading-room is often a day of bewilderment and hurry: so much 
7: \ to do, so many books to consult, and so little time before them. 
g A short six, seven, or eight hours at most! Much discomfort and 
a : loss of time arises either from an imperfect acquaintance with, or a 


total ignorance of, the arrangements of the room, the disposition of 

the books, and also from a general lack of bibliographical knowledge. 

The primary methods, and the most useful reference-books for ob- 

taining information as to the titles and contents of the works re- 
quired, are not known. 

I will first suppose that the individual to whom these pages are 

addressed is a real worker and an earnest student—a person who has 

j some serious object in visiting the Reading-room, and that he has 

not mistaken it for Rotten Row. For it is needless to say that 

amongst the three hundred persons whom that magnificent building 

is able to accommodate, there are “readers and readers.” There 

are readers who work and readers who play; there are some who 

ee simply come there to lounge away an idle hour over a magazine 

on volume or a work of the Boccaccio school; or, perchance, to amuse 

themselves by staring at the workers—and would that the idle stare 

were the only annoyance which they inflict on the latter! Then, 

again, there are readers, venerable in aspect and ancient in years, 

who nevertheless sometimes mar our chance of doing a good day’s 

work. These have a trick of monopolising to themselyes—and, for 

all that lies on the surface, to no specific purpose—such handbooks 

as are needed for general reference, and which when done with 
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should in common charity be returned to their shelves. They will 
secure, on entering the room, volumes of indexes to periodicals and 
carry them off, or appropriate six or eight volumes of Notes and 
Queries; and any general student will soon tell us how often he 
would wish to turn to the last-mentioned publication for a reference 
or a note that can be found nowhere else, and how inconvenient the 
absence from the shelf for hours of the needed volume will be. 

Then last, but not least, we have the lady-readers, among whom 
the two classes of workers and players are very distinctly marked. 
All honour to the former, with their grave serious faces, their quiet 
recollected manner, their steady intelligent application! But there 
are lady-readers who play, who come after novels, who copy mild 
modern music from the Musical Bouquet, who fill-in a printed out- 
line illumination, who do odds-and-ends of Tom Thumb work that 
had better be done at home. These are distracting both in sight 
and sound as they rustle past you with half a yard of skirt trailing 
on the ground, and a positive perplexity as to the matter of passing 
them without endangering your limbs. 

But I turn to those who go thither in good earnest—to the men 
who work and to the women who work likewise, for some ladies pre- 
fer the prose of labour to Mr. Kingsley’s poetical theory of weeping; 
and to these let me try to be of some little help. We enter the 
Reading-room, and find that, like Tennyson’s artillery, there are 
books to right and books to left of us,—in all twenty thousand 
volumes,—that you may fetch and carry and handle yourself ad libi- 
tum ; besides the thousands upon thousands hidden from sight, to be 
obtained by tickets. How shall you ever, in this apparent chaos, 
single out or get at the special books youwant? You ask an atten- 
dant, and he says, “ Look in the catalogue ;” and kindly points out the 
catalogue in question; if he is good-natured—and, as a rule, the 
attendants are very good-natured—he will find you the book, either 
there or on the room-shelves. But you do not want to go through 
life in the Reading-room with some one at your heels; you don’t 
want to trespass upon the time and temper of others ; you would far 
rather be independent and do your own work. Then first make 
yourself master of the map or plan of the room, which hangs—I was 
going to say everywhere—but there is a mounted copy hanging to 
each end of every row of seats. This gives you a notion of where 
your work is likely to find a commencement, and you begin to have 
some hope in life. The great difficulty to a new reader is to know 
what means lie at his disposal on the room-shelves for doing his 
work, and for what he must go to the catalogues. This difficulty I 
shall presently endeavour to remove by pointing out various primary 
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sources in different branches of study lying within the reader’s imme- 
diate reach. But first a word or two on the catalogues, which to 
the uninitiated are a sort of Rosamond’s bower or Bradshaw. 

For all works published after 1849 consult the new general cata- 
logue, which occupies both sides of the first or outer catalogue desk, 
and runs on to the outer shelf of the second or inner desk.* For 
works of earlier date consult the o/d general catalogue, occupying the 
outer shelf of the inner desk. The old and new catalogues have, 
however, been recently incorporated as far as the letter L. For rare 
and old volumes there are likewise the King’s catalogue and the 
Grenville, standing next*to the old general; also, for tracts and 
pamphlets, the nine volumes labelled King’s Pamphlets will be found 
in the same quarter. I shall take the liberty of referring the reader 
to Mr. Sims’ excellent Handbook to the Library of the British Mu- 
seum for some elementary knowledge as to the way of consulting the 
catalogue. He will find there where to look for anonymous works ; 
works published with initials only, or under noms de plume; works 
by various authors; collections, translations, commentaries, journals, 
reviews, almanacs, catalogues, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and the 
like. 

Aad now let us see what materials are placed within our own 
immediate reach in the Reading-room, before we have recourse to 
the catalogues, and what primary sources we have for getting a 
clear view of the material at command for our work. I will only 
now touch upon the three branches of general literature which are 
most useful to the ordinary student or reader, namely, bibliography, 
biography, and history. “If,” as a writer says, “bibliography in 
its widest extent is the Codex Diplomaticus of literary history, and 
the most certain means of ascertaining the state of literature,” so 
is it beyond all dispute the Codex Diplomaticus of the Museum Li- 
brary. This is a point that cannot be too much insisted upon; for I 
do nit hesitate to say that a man’s chance of doing his work quickly 
and economically depends much more perhaps than he ever dreams 
on his diligence in his preliminary bibliographical study.t To the 


* The penny Guide to the Reading-room sold in the hall has a very 
good miniature plan, which would help the stranger to find his way about 
the room. 

+ As a general prelude to what follows, I had better notice that each 
press or division of shelves in the Reading-room is numbered, commencing 
with 2000, and ending with 2121 ; that each shelf is lettered, beginning at the 
top with a, and so on downwards, according to the number of shelves in each 
press ; that every book bears a corresponding press mark, number, and let- 
ter, both outside and in. To every work, therefore, which I shall name in 
this paper ag standing in the room, this press mark will be given, and thus 
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bibliographical presses, then, will the reader, if he be wise, pay his 
first devotions; here, if he be in doubt or difficulty as-to what works 
will prove of genuine and immediate service to him, he will find 
the solution of his perplexity and the preliminary information he 
requires. First and foremost he will find that most invaluable work, 
by the late Dr. Watt, the Bibliotheca Britannica (2049d), which 
consists of four closely-printed quarto volumes. It was first pub- 
lished in 1824, and sold for eleven guineas; the editions used in 
the Reading-room are of 1830. Would that some man, equally en- 
terprising and learned with its compiler, would furnish us with a 
continuation down, let us say, to 1860! It would be a labour that 
would fully meet its reward. The first two volumes, indorsed 
“ Authors,” contain an alphabetical list of the names of more than 
40,000 authors, and under the name of each author is entered a list 
of his works, and the date of the different editions. The two last 
volumes, indorsed “ Subjects,” contain an alphabetical arrangement 
according to the subjects of the works mentioned in the former 
volumes under the names of the authors; it comprises also such 
works as have been published anonymously, and which could not, 
therefore, be included in the former volumes, When the subject 
is wide, there is an internal classification; as, for instance, under 
the name of any country, the works which illustrate its history, 
manners, language, &c., with topographical descriptions of and travels 
in it, are classed separately under proper heads, It is impossible 
to estimate the value of this work, which cost its compiler twenty 
years of labour. It can only be appreciated thoroughly when its 
usefulness is brought out by the painful want which the student 
feels of a similar help to literature more recent than that summarised 
in the volumes in question. A hint or two on their practical use 
may not be unacceptable. The student is desirous of ascertaining 
what works have been published, say, for instance, on botany, and 
he wants to consult both ancient and modern works treating of that 
science. He takes down the first volume of “ Subjects” and turns 
to “ Botany ;” under that head he finds a list of works which com- 
mence from the year 1528. He fixes upon one Botanicon seu 
Herbarium cum Iconibus, and finds that after the title “313y, 1558,” 
is printed. Then he turns to Volume I. of “ Authors,” searches 
for column 313, and hunts until he comes to the letter y.* There 


the reader will instantly be able to find them. And, en passant, I will here 
mention that two copies of a catalogue of books contained in the room are 
to be found at opposite corners, within the inner circle of the catalogue 


desks, 
* The letter is always in italic, 
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he will find under the author’s name, “ Dorstenius Theodericus,” the 
identical work Botanicon, &c. He then proceeds to the Museum 
catalogues and seeks out the book under the author’s name. Just 
at first the use of Dr. Watt’s volumes will be a little puzzling, 
the columns under the same numerical heading often being multi- 
plied—three, six, or eight columns will be numbered, for example, 
800; but let him stick to his /etter, and he is safe to arrive at his 
destination. One letter is always allotted to each author’s name. 
Alphabetical order is observed in this as in all other arrangements 
throughout the work. 

After Dr. Watt, Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual (2048c) 
comes next in usefulness as a guide to English works, and contains 
notices of upwards of 50,000 distinct books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland from the invention of printing up to 1834. 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes (2050a) has corrections and additions, 
and an appendix comprising lists of works printed by various so- 
cieties, Sampson Low’s catalogue, published in 1862, severa] volumes 
of the London Catalogue, the Publisher’s Circular bound in volumes, 
and the useful handbooks of Mr. Richard Sims, are all to be found 
within the inner circle of the catalogue desks, next to the catalogues 
of manuscripts. Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
(2049c), of which only Volume L, a to 4, is published, is a unique 
work of its kind, and treats of American as well as English lite- 
rature. It comprises living as well as dead authors up to 1859. 
Short biographical sketches are appended to the works mentioned, 
with notices of the various editions printed, the circumstances of 
their publication, the public reception they met, and the influence 
they had on the public mind. I need hardly mention the fat volume 
known as Bohn’s guinea catalogue. It is familier to every book- 
worm. Suffice, then, to say it dwells in the Reading-room on shelf 
C of press 2048; that it contains a list of works in various lan- 
guages, arranged alphabetically, according to classes as far as practi- 
cable, accompanied by prices and indices, and interspersed through- 
out with bibliographical and literary notices. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature (2049a) is a most in- 
valuable reference-book to the journalist and magazine contributor, 
being a complete key to the contents of 1500 volumes of standard 
English and American periodicals, The arrangement of subjects 
is of course alphabetical, and a table of abbreviations used is pre- 
fixed. Of Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire there are two copies in 
the room—the old edition of 1842 (2048d), and the new and en- 
larged one (2049c), which is only just completed. It is the standard 
handbook to scarce and valuable French literature, the most com- 
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plete and extensive, “No library,” says the American librarian, 
Guild, “of any importance can dispense with Brunet.” The sixth 
volume of the last edition contains a “ Table Méthodique,” in which 
are classed, according to subject, all the works mentioned in the 
Manuel, and a large number of other works which could not properly 
be placed amongst the rare and precious works indicated in the 
preceding volumes. At the end of Volume VI. is a brief notice of 
literary and scientific French periodicals, a few political journals 
written in French, and a very select number of English and foreign 
reviews. La France littéraire of Quérand (20486) will be found 
an invaluable reference-book for French literature of the earlier 
periods. It extends to the year of its publication, 1827. Brunet 
says: “It is a work indispensable to every one who studies the 
history of France, and indeed to all students and literary men. It 
is a vast repertory far superior, in our opinion, to any dictionaries 
which have hitherto appeared under the same title.” Side by side 
with it on the same shelf stands the Littcrature Frangaise contempo- 
raine, commenced by M. Quérand and continued by MM. Louandre 
and Bourguelot ; a work intended as a supplement to the preceding, 
but which, in its kind, is far less complete, having errors scattered 
up and down the last volumes very freely. Ebert's Bibliographical 
Dictionary (2048d), translated from the German, is serviceable, so 
far as it goes, and may be called the German “ Brunet.” Kayser’s 
Index Librorum (2049d) comprises all German works, as well as the 
literature of adjacent nations, published from 1750 to 1830. 
Anonymous works are often a sore puzzle to the reader. Bar- 
bier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes (2050e) 
is the most complete hand list of anonymous French books. It com- 
prises a great number of articles, but the plan does not extend to any 
English, German, or Italian works, except such as have been trans- 
lated into French. These manuals of anonymous literature are ex- 
tremely useful guides for those countries and periods where the liberty 
of the press has been at all restricted, and where consequently writers 
have of necessity often been obliged to observe a strict incognito. 
Unfortunately we have no English work of this class; the only 
book approaching to it is Martin’s Catalogue of privately printed 
Works (2048), published in 1854. The notes are valuable; but it is 
not comprehensive, and does not embrace secretly printed books. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron (2049d); his Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana (2050d); Ames’ Typographical Antiquities (2050f), with 
a very good Catalogue of American Works contained in the Museum 
Library (2049c), will complete all I need notice of the primary 
sources from which I recommend the reader to seek help at the 
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outset of his day’s work. Let him never forget that a correct and 
intimate acquaintance with the title, size, and date of the books he 
is desirous to get at, will send him very far forward on his road to 
find them in tae Museum catalogues, especially if they be rare, ob-- 
secure, or anonymous works. Nor must I conclude this portion of 
the subject under consideration without a word of recommendation 
to the interesting volumes of Mr. Edward Edwards, entitled Me- 
mories of Libraries (2050e), which furnishes the book-hunter with 
a vast and varied amount of information on the ancient and modern 
libraries with their contents. 

We now come to the shelves devoted to biography. And here I 
will first mention Oettinger’s Bibliographie Biographique (20359), 
which is a dictionary of works relating to the public or private his- 
tory of celebrated people, of every age and nation, down to 1854, 
when the last edition was published. It gives a very fair list of all 
memoirs, collections of letters, &c.; and indicates even remoter sources 
of material under the name of each individual in question. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical. It is a work of such general utility that 
I cannot forbear saying, “ In charity replace it when you have ob- 
tained your references; ten or twenty fellow-readers are perhaps 
needing to consult it during every hour of the day.” Of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle there are two editions in the room: the old 
edition with supplement (2034) ¢ d); and the new one (2034/9), 
—which has, I am happy to say, just been completed—for the 
present. Although this valuable work is not without its errors and 
omissions, it is precious in the eyes of every student. When the 
first edition appeared, no work so full and complete had ever seen 
light. Every article is signed with the initials of the contributor, 
to which a key at the end of each volume is appended; so that 
every one can put his own value upon the information afforded, 
according to his estimate of the standing and merits of each par- 
ticular writer. 

But to my mind a far more satisfactory reference-book for bio- 
graphical material is the Nouvelle Biographie Générale (2035c d). 
The arrangements are more methodical, the indications more distinct, 
and certainly the work is, on the whole, more comprehensive than 
the Biographie Universelle. M. Brunet considers the articles to be 
far superior to those in the above work. Authorities and sources 
are likewise mentioned at the close of each article, and these again 
form a bibliographical guide to the student. It is only complete at 
present up to volume forty-five, ending with the article “ Ver- 
mond.” 

The Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (2037c and 20379), 
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large and small editions, and the corrected edition by Des Maizeaux 
(2037f) of Bayle,—the man who declared that his talent lay “in 
creating doubts, but only doubts,”—has its value for minute and 
critical examination, so far as it goes, but the range of subjects is 
limited. Its scepticism, however, in matters of faith, and its coarse- 
ness in handling delicate cases, are great blots in a work of such 
intrinsic merit. 

We are miserably off, comparatively speaking, for English bio- 
graphical dictionaries. There is not a single work which answers, in 
extent and completeness, to the Biographies Universelle and Générale. 
For reference-books we have on the shelves the old cumbersome 
volumes of the Biographia Britannica (2037/f), “ digested” after 
the manner of Bayle, faults included, and the corrected edition of 
Dr. Kippis (30379); a work which opens a vast field of biogra- 
phical material, but needs plenty of weeding. George Ashley passes 
the following curt criticism upon it: “I have read the whole,” he 
says, “and have corrections from one end to the other."* This 
was written, however, whilst Kippis was yet at work upon his edition. 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary (2036c d) was thought no little 
of in its day, but woe betide the man who pins his faith upon it. 
The edition in the room is of 1812, and cuts a péor figure beside the 
magnificent French repertories of biography. Chalmers “ inserts,” 
to use Hallam’s words, “ the most insignificant names, and quotes the 
most wretched authorities ;” yet with the same author we are bound 
to confess that, in the hands of a discerning man, the value of the 
work is undeniable. 

The best English handbook to this subject that we find in the 
room is the Biographical Dictionary of the late Rev. Hugh Rose 
(20350), which gives notices of 20,700 names, and is reliable as 
authority. Still this does not suffice for our wants. Gorton’s Dic- 
tionary (2036a), published in 1851, is accurate and useful, but not 
comprehensive. Of the two octavo works entitled Biographie des 
Contemporains (2034e) I will only say that the one edited by M. 
Rabbe is the best; only put on spectacles when you consult it, for the 
type is blinding. Neither of these works is of much importance. 
Not so the one edited by M. Vapereau (2035), which is modern, 
complete, and correct. The Biographie des Hommes Vivants (2034e) 
and des Hommes du Jour (2035) are minor handbooks to biogra- 
phy of certain periods. Of local and class biographical reference 
books we have plenty in the same quarter of the room—such as 
the Biographie Liégeoise, Sparks’s Library of American Biography, 
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the Naval Biography, &c.; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen (2039e), 
with excellent portraits, is as good as are most of the other publica- 
tions issuing from the same house; Baker's Biographica Dramatica 
(2039d), a help to memoirs of the British stage only; Wright’s © 
Biographia Litteraria (2039f), which takes in the early writers of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods,—all these various 
works yield a good crop of primary information for the biographer. 
Nor let me omit the quaint little edition of Autobiography (2039a), 
published in 1826, where we find Colley Cibber, Bubb Doddington, 
and a variety of other gossipping writers, whose “ talk” is so precious 
to the historian and biographer, and yields spice for their pages. 

To afford help to the reader in the matter of history is more com- 
plex and difficult, at least in general history, for we do not come 
across the same complete handbooks and dictionaries as in the two 
former branches of literature noticed. I feel almost inclined to say, 
“ Fly to our old friend Watt for the information you want ;” and let 
the matter rest there. But, after all, I am pledged to introduce the 
reader to this part of the Reading-room, and there is, besides, a good 
deal that would be generally useful to point out in the historical 
presses, which extend from 2067 to 2085. As I walk along, and the 
books catch my eye, I will note them down. 

First there are two little Manuals of Ancient and Modern History, 
by W. C. Taylor (20670), very useful for summaries; so likewise, 
though in another part of the room, is that little volume of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Outlines of History (2103c); Aspen’s Syste- 
matic Analysis of Universal History (2068c) in two volumes, The 
magnificent and costly collections of Grevius and Gronovius(2068d ef) 
offer immense treasures of classical antiquity; two similar works are 
Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée (2069d), with the supplement, and 
Muratori’s Veterum Inscriptionum (2069d). Of old chronicles, on 
which modern histories are built up, we have in the English tongue, 
Fabyan, two editions; Grafton, Hardyng, Rastell, Roberts, the Saxon, 
Amold (all 2070c); Froissart, two editions (2072¢ d); Hollinshed, 
Stow, Baker (2070d), Strutt (2072c). And in French those of 
Monstrelet (2078). Also that admirable collection of chronicles 
and memorials, which are now publishing under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls (2074c de f gh and 2075de). In this collec- 
tion there is a reference-book which students in English history can- 
not too highly appreciate or value, viz. the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Materials relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
Reign of Henry VIII, edited by Mr. Duffus Hardy (2075d). Only 
Volumes I. (in two parts) and II. are as yet published, carrying us 
down to the end of the reign of Richard I., 1200. The work is 
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strictly confined to all relating to authors who throw light on British 
history. In the chronology followed, materials are arranged under 
the year in which the latest event is recorded in the chronicle or his- 
tory catalogued, whilst biographies are enumerated under the year in 
which the life was written.. A brief analysis of each work is gene- 
rally added, the original portions distinguished from the compilation, 
and the sources of the compilations indicated. Biographical sketches 
of every author are added where materials exist for such. There is 
an appendix to Part 2 of Vol. I., giving a list of those works men- 
tioned in the catalogue which have been printed, by whom, when, 
where, &c.; much of the materials catalogued being Mss., this is an 
important addition. Vol. II. contains a very satisfactory index to 
the whole; would that all indexes were equally so ! 

Of printed collections in the original, of old chronicles and 
memoirs, I will just mention Camden’s Anglia Scripta (2070d); 
Historie Anglicane Scriptores, edited by various writers (2070d) ; 
Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, post Bedam (2070d), edited by 
Saville; Historie Anglicane Scriptores Decem, edited by Twysden 
(2070d); and lastly, Rerum Anglicanum Scriptores, edited by Gale 
(2073d). There is another octavo edition of separate authors in the 
English Historical Library (2071c). Translations of most of the 
above are contained in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (2101a 5). 

Amongst works to be found in the room which would come under 
the head of Historical Collections, those of Rushworth (2077d) and 
of Nalson (2073d) stand out prominently with relation to the Great 
Rebellion of 1600, and have need to be consulted together, the former 
author being an out-and-out Roundhead, whilst the latter remained 
loyal to his king. Of the two, perhaps, Nalson is the most reliable; 
but Rushworth gives an immense number of papers and notices never 
to be found elsewhere. Lodge’s Jilustrations of British History 
(20736 c) is a collection of important documents drawn from the 
Howard and Cecil family Mss. during the times of Henry VIII. and 
four succeeding reigns, interspersed with historical and biographi- 
cal notes which are on the whole trustworthy. The work comprises, 
amongst other interesting pieces, a great portion of the correspon- 
dence of Queen Elizabeth and her ministers with George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, during the period when he was acting the unenviable part 
of jailor to Mary Queen of Scots, Townsend’s Historical Collections 
(2073d) give an account of the proceedings of Queen Elizabeth’s 
four last parliaments. Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa (2072d) afford 
assistance in throwing light upon hidden curiosities of English his- 
tory. This work is a medley of original papers, consisting of tracts, 
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memoirs, letters, wills, epitaphs, &c., chronologically 
notes and an index. Bentley’s Excerpta Historica (2077c) elu- 
cidate public, domestic, and foreign events, and contain papers 
illustrative of royal household economy, the history of monastic es- 
tablishments, manners and customs, arts, chivalry, heraldry, and 
genealogy. Of Rymer’s Federa there are three editions in the 
room (2071d ef). We have here copies of treaties, leagues, mani- 
festoes, capitulations, correspondence, and other public documents 
between this country and other states since the Conquest. It is 
therefore valuable for other histories besides our own. Vol, X. of 
Holmes’s edition (2071e) contains French translations of the English 
documents, and a general index. The Acta Regia (20736) gives an 
account of the contents of the above work, translated from the 
French of Rapin. 

The Collection des Documents inédits sur 0 Histoire de France 
(2082 and 2083¢ fg) is a mine of wealth to the student in French 
history. The State-papers of Cardinal de Granvelle, seven volumes 
of the correspondence of Henri Quatre, and a collection of the 
chartularies of France, form a large portion of the work. The Monu- 
menta Germanic Historica, edited by Pertz (2072e), have now reached 
their twentieth volume. This is a magnificent collection of docu- 
ments illustrative of the history of the Germanic nations from the 
year 500 to 1500, and is divided into four series: Authors, Diplo- 
macy, Letters, and Antiquities. Camden’s Britannia, which Nichol- 
son calls “the common sun whereat our modern writers have lighted 
their little torches,” has two editions in the room, edited separately 
by Gough and Gibson (2072e). Cole’s Memoirs (2077e) ; Collins’s 
Memorials and Letters of State (2077e) ; Winwood’s Memorials 
(2077e); and Jones’s Index to Records (2078e),—are all fruitful, 
more or less, in material for illustrating various periods of British 
history. Thomas’s Historical Notes (2074b) is a very good guide 
through that dense wilderness wherein the historical student so often 
finds himself lost, namely, the State-papers. The two first volumes 
take us from the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII. to that 
of Anne; the third volume comprises notes on Scotch history from — 
1500 to 1603, on Irish history from 1509 to 1625, and lists of 
treaties arranged chronologically and alphabetically. There is a 
good index to the whole. The work is very valuable, inasmuch as it 
gives clues to dates and obscure passages in history. The Handbook 
to Public Records, by the same author (2075c), is likewise useful. 
The Calendars of State-papers (2075a bbb), published under direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, and edited by different writers, are 
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a continual fund from which to draw for historical purposes.* Of 
printed collections of state-papers, we have in the room two volumes 
of miscellaneous documents from 1501 to 1726 (2076/); eleven 
volumes of Henry the Eighth’s reign (2076); Lord Clarendon’s 
Papers (20769); the Burghley Papers, edited separately by Murdin 
and Haynes (2077¢); Thurloe’s large collection, edited by Birch 
(2077e); and an octavo volume, edited by J. M. Kemble (2077c), 
containing papers and correspondence illustrating the social and 
political state of Europe from the Revolution to the accession of 
the present dynasty. And then of State Tracts, in which the mind 
of reigning royalty is mirrored as in a glass, we have a volume 
privately printed in the reign of Charles II. (20759), and three 
volumes published during the revolution of 1688 and the reign 
of William III. (2075g); also the valuable and rare collection of 
Lord Somers in thirteen volumes, with an index to each volume, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott (2075g), and the Harleian Miscellany 
(2073d), both of which are in themselves historical, political, and an- 
tiquarian treasures. A grub, too, amongst the “ Reports of the 
Record Commissioners” will often help to the discovery of those 
State-papers we need. These Reports are to be found within the 
inner circle of the catalogue desks, next to the indexes of the Lords’ 
and Commons’ Journals. 

County and other local history often involves a laborious research. 
In this, Upcott’s priceless work on English Topography (2062c) gives 
valuable assistance, furnishing titles, contents, and lists of plates of 
all principal works relating to each county. The counties are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Published in 1818, it only notices 
earlier works on this subject. And here, though more properly be- 
longing to topography, I will just mention that those well-thumbed, 
metal-edged volumes of old William Dugdale, the Monasticon, with 
Stevens’s History of Monasteries, and Tanner’s Notitia, all stand at 
2062e—valuable repertories for local history. Nichol’s Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica (2061c), for the collation of which I refer 
the reader to the article on the work in Bohn’s Lowndes (2050a), 
Browne Willis’s Notitie Parliamentaria (2082c), the Collectanea 
Topographica (2062c), and Leland’s Collectanea (2075a),— are 
amongst the works which yield curious and antiquarian material to 
the local English historiographer. 

We must leave a subject that is inexhaustible, but which, in this 
paper, can only lightly and imperfectly be touched. The reader will 
find that Hone’s Zable and Year Books (2083a) are a little treasury 


* These volumes indicate only the Ms. documents preserved in the State- 
paper Office, Westminster. 
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in themselves whence to glean pictures of English manners and cus- 
toms; whilst two volumes of Ancient and Modern Dresses of all 
Nations (2085/) are very useful to the artist, but sadly want some . 
letterpress descriptions. Also it is important to say a word on the 
chronological works in the room. L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates (2085de) 
is, of course, a standard reference-book; but the edition in question, 
of 1819, is the least correct one published. Townsend’s Manual of 
Dates (2085e) is handy, and more modern than any other ; but Blair’s 
Chronological Tables (2085f), edited by Sir Henry Ellis, are unrivalled 
in their kind, and are most valuable in the help they afford, An ex- 
tremely useful ‘little book is the Chronology of History (2103c), 
by Sir Harris Nicholas, forming a volume of Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.” 

I might, before closing, speak of the theological works that 
occupy such an important space in the Reading-room; of the reviews, 
the journals, the encyclopedias; of the geographical and scientific re- 
sources there. I might grow eloquent on the admirable collection of 
poets and prose-writers whose works are to be found in the depart- 
ment of Belles-lettres,—nay, I might dabble in law and philosophy, 
and lose myself amid the depths or upon the heights of those branches 
of knowledge. But I have done what suffices for the scope and pur- 
pose of this present article in pointing out what is most useful to the 
general reader. , I have likewise abstained here from entering upon 
the subject of the “ Manuscripts,” for it would involve us in a distinct 
study. The handbook of Mr. Sims already mentioned is an invalu- 
able help in this matter; so also are his Genealogist’s Manual and 
Index to Herald’s Visitations, both to be found on the catalogue desk 
within the inner circle.* 

In conclusion, I return to my first hint, the best Ican give,—to 
study well your bibliographical manuals before you proceed to the 
catalogues, unless you are quite sure of what books you require. It 
will help you yourself immensely, and save your pestering the officers 
and attendants with questions which to you, poor neophyte, are per- 
haps grave and important, but to them, who know their reading-room 
alphabet backwards, are simply ridiculous. Nevertheless, I will back 
the British Museum officials against those belonging to any institution 
in the world for kindness and courtesy in helping the reader through 
any difficulty, and affording all possible information without grudging 


either time or trouble. 
M. G. 


* A Guide to the Reading-room has lately been published by Mr, Nichol. 
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PLUMPTRE’S Boyle Lectures for 1866. 
The Reign of Law. 

. A Family in the Sixteenth Century, 

. The Liturgical Year. 

Lord SEATON’s Regiment at Waterloo. 
. Lamps, Pitchers, and ‘Trumpets. 


1. The Boyle Lectures, which are delivered every year in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, do not, perhaps, offer the same great op- 
portunity to a preacher as the Bampton Lectures at Oxford, but they 
have often been connected with great names, and, when intrusted to 
one who has already a considerable reputation for learning and elo- 
quence, they can collect an audience as intelligent and cultivated as 
that which gathers round the University pulpit. In the same year 
in which Mr. Liddon—on whose work we commented last month— 
was lecturing at Oxford, Mr. Plumptre was delivering the Boyle 
lectures at Whitehall. Mr. Plumptre, though somewhat older than 
Mr. Liddon, may be considered to belong to the same generation 
with the latter, and he has already made himself very favourably 
known in more than one department of literature. Some of the very 
best articles in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary came from his pen. He 
is not of the same advanced school with Mr. Liddon: in fact, it is 
not very easy to fix any definite theological character on his position. 
He seems rather inclined to hover with amiable geniality on the 
line which divides the High Church from the Broad Church parties. 
He is metropolitan rather than academical, and perhaps he gains by 
keeping in mind that there may be sharp-headed and logical lawyers 
from the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, men of general literature, and 
scientific and medical students, among his auditory, instead of Oxford 
dons and undergraduates. Though less theological in his learning 
than Mr. Liddon, he displays a greater amount of exquisite scholar- 
ship, and his style is clearer and less ambitious. We shall have to 
remark on one fault in him, which he shares with Mr. Liddon: the 
only other very noticeable defect that need be named in our criticism 
of these Lectures is his overstrained liberality, which seems to 
amount almost to affectation, and which makes him rather go out of 
his way to put in a kind word for M. Renan himself. 

Mr. Plumptre’s Lectures, which bear the somewhat vague title, 
Christ and Christendom,* are in reality little more than a series of 


* Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A. Alexander Strahan, London, 1867. 
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clever and well-written essays on the Life of our Lord. Mr. Plumptre 
is struck with two phenomena of the present time, namely, the yearning 
after union which exists among Christians, and the great interest dis- 
played in the Life of Christ. He is certainly quite right in think- 
ing that an enlightened and well-guided study of the Gospel records 
would tend to lead Christians onwards on the path to Unity; though 
perhaps he will hardly agree with us in the old-fashioned and simple 
belief that one of the most important results of the study of our 
Lord’s Life must certainly be the conviction that Christians were 
not meant to make a creed or a law for themselves out of the Evan- 
gelical narrative, but to place themselves under the teaching of the 
Church in which her Divine Founder dwells and makes Himself ever 
present to men. From this starting point Mr. Plumptre proceeds 
to his main subject. His second Lecture, on the “ Sources for the 
Life of Christ,” is admirable— condensing very clearly a great 
amount of erudition; the “Training of the King,” the “ Names of 
Christ,” His Miracles, His Work and Teaching, the later Stages of 
His Ministry, and the Resurrection, are the subjects of the remain- 
ing Lectures. An Appendix follows, containing long notes on a 
variety of subjects. The most interesting of these notes are those 
which treat of the relations between three of the Gospels and other 
books of the New Testament; of St. Matthew’s Gospel with St. 
James, of St. Mark with St. Peter’s Epistles, and of St. John with 
the Asiatic Epistles of St. Paul. An Essay on the “ Personality of 
Evil,” with which the volume concludes, is timid and hesitating —a 
remark which may also be made on the Lecture on Miracles. The 
only other of these Essays which we need specify is that on the 
“influence of Apollinarianism on Modern Theology,”—on which we 
must take the liberty of making a few short comments. 

It is quite possible that this short essay may be one of those parts 
of his work on which Mr. Plumptre looks with the most serene satis- 
faction. We are sorry to say that we must point to it as instancing 
a fault of the same kind with that which we lately took the liberty 
of remarking on in the case of Mr. Liddon. Mr. Liddon, in a pass- 
age on the Immaculate Conception, gave his readers to understand 
that the Church in defining that dogma claimed the power of “ add- 
ing a new truth to the Creed,” of doing something more than 
“guarding a body of truth delivered from heaven in its integrity 
once forall.” These are statements of great importance, but of which 
the only possible explanation, short of that of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, is that Mr. Liddon, on these very momentous subjects, has not 
taken the slightest trouble to inform himself as to what the Church 
really did claim to do. We fear much the same must be said of 
Mr. Plumptre. His idea is that Apollinarianism lingered in the 
Church after its condemnation, and that it showed itself particularly 
in all those interpretations of certain well-known passages in the 
Gospels, by which our Lord’s “ignorance” of the Day of Judgment 
was denied, as well as any real “ growth in wisdom,” so far as such 
growth implies the passage from ignorance to knowledge. Mr. 
Plumptre very naturally feels the difficulty about these interpreta- 
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tions which every one must feel who is unacquainted with Catholic 
theology. We can find no fault with him for doing so: but when he 
goes on to attribute the theological interpretation of which we speak 
to the influence of Apollinarianism he lies down in the same ditch with 
Mr. Liddon by speaking of what he has not studied, and consequently 
misrepresents. If he had only carefully consulted some standard 
Catholic theologian—such, for instance, as Suarez de Incarnatione— 
he would have seen that few things could be more preposterous than 
to suppose that the reason why the Schoolmen and others would not 
admit any real “ignorance” in the case mentioned had any thing at 
all to do with a false theory that the divinity had taken the place 
of the human soul in our Lord; which was the heresy of Apollina- 
ris. Mr. Plumptre has so far done better than Mr. Liddon, that 
he has looked at Catholic authors: he refers even to St. Thomas— 
and yet one could have thought it impossible to read wkat St. Thomas 
has said on the subject, and see any trace of Apollinarianism. We 
cannot enter into the theology of the matter in a short notice like the 
present: it is enough to say that the reason which underlies the 
theology of Catholic writers on the point, is contained in the doc- 
trine which is precisely the opposite to Apollinarianism—the doc- 
trine of the wonderful dowry of graces and gifts possessed by the 
Human Soul of our Lord. How could a writer like St. Thomas sit 
down to a number of questions “de scientia beaté anime Christi,” 
as distinguished from His “ scientia divina,” if he thought that the 
human soul of our Lord had been supplanted by His Divinity? And 
then, improving the occasion, Mr. Plumptre goes on gravely to tell 
us that the same Apollinarianism has been one of the causes of 
“ Mariolatry.” “In proportion as the influence of Apollinarianism 
pervaded, however indirectly, the theology of the Church, men lost 
their hold on the truth of the perfect human sympathy of Christ, and 
they turned more and more to one in whom they hoped to find it” 
(p. 372). There is a good deal more of this kind in the same page. 
Does Mr. Plumptre know of any writer, however clever and inge- 
nious, who could theorize and reason about what he knows nothing of 
without getting into trouble and exposing himself to ridicule? He 
talks as if he were quite at home, on the one hand, with the ideas of 
Catholics as to the “ perfect human sympathy” of our Lord, and on 
the other with their devotion towards our Blessed Lady. What 
opportunities has he had of learning either the one or the other? 


2. “What is the Supernatural?” Such is the question with which 
the Duke of Argyll opens his consideration of the Reign of Law.* 
M. Guizot tells us, he says, that belief in the Supernatural is 
the special difficulty of our time; that denial of it is the form 
taken by all modern assaults on Christian faith; and hence the 
importance of the question. The term “ Supernatural,” then (to 
follow the Duke in his treatment of the subject), is used in different 
senses. It is difficult to know whether M. Guizot regards a belief 
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in it as synonymous with a belief in the existence of God. Others 
use the term as synonymous with Superhuman, But it can- 
not be in this sense that so many find it difficult to accept the 
Supernatural; for the powers of Nature are all Superhuman. What, 
then, is the sense to which the difficulty attaches? Perhaps we — 
shall discover this by considering the Natural. In Nature the 
reign, of Law is, as far as we see, universal. The common idea 
of the Supernatural is that which is at variance with the Natural 
Law ; above it, or in violation of it. Nothing which happens ac- 
cording to Natural Law would be considered by any one as Super- 
natural. Hence, if any one regarded the Natural Law as universal, 
he could never admit any thing to be Supernatural; for any new 
fact, however incomprehensible, would be regarded as the result of 
some Natural Law of which he had been before ignorant. 

Nature, in the sense in which we are now speaking of it, would 
include the mind of man, But what is the relation in which the 
agency of Man stands to the physical Laws of Nature? Men can 
only ascertain these Laws, and use them. Advancing knowledge of 
physical Laws has, indeed, been constantly accompanied with ad- 
vancing power over the physical world; and we may conceive a 
complete knowledge of all natural Laws which would give, if not 
complete power, at least degrees of power immensely greater than 
those which we now possess. Yet power of this kind, however 
great in degree, clearly does not answer to that idea of the Super- 
natural which so many reject as inconceivable. Is not, then, the idea 
of Supernatural the idea of some power independent of the use of 
meezns, as distinguished from power depending on knowledge, how- 
ever great, of the means proper to be employed? This then, in fine, 
is the sense in which the Supernatural is, to many minds, so diffi- 
cult of belief. The difficulty lies in the idea of will exercised with- 
out the use of means. 

Is, then, belief in the Supernatural, so understood, essential to 
all Religion? Those who believe that the will of God governs the 
world must believe that, ordinarily at least, He governs it by the use 
of means. Nor have we any certain reason to believe that He ever 
acts otherwise. It is not incompatible with Religion to believe that 
all, even extraordinary, exercises of God’s power, and therefore 
Miracles, are effected through the instrumentality of means ; that is 
to say, of Natural Laws brought out, as it were, and used for a 
Divine purpose. According to this view, the idea of Law is so far 
from being contravened by Christian Miracles, that it is taken up by 
them and made their very basis. They are the expression of a 
Higher Law. 

But what of Revelation? Is its existence incompatible with the 
belief that God uniformly acts through the use of means? The 
narrative of Creation is given us apparently with the main object of 
presenting to us the personal agency of a living God. Yet it indi- 
cates that room is left for the idea of a material process. The body 
of Man was formed “ out of the dust of the ground.” Yet it is Crea- 
tion still. All the operations of Nature are spoken of in Scripture 
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as operations of the Divine Mind. In the correspondence of Causes 
and Effects we intuitively recognise a Purpose. This Purpose is the 
purpose of One, whose manifestations are Superhuman and Super- 
material, but not Supernatural in the sense of being in violation of 
Nature. There is no such distinction between what we find in 
Nature and what we are called upon to believe in Religion, as that 
which men pretend to draw between the Natural and the Super- 
natural. It is a distinction purely artificial, arbitrary, unreal. Re- 
ligion makes no call upon us to reject the idea of the universal 
Reign of Law. The Will revealed to us in Religion, like the Will 
revealed to us in Nature, is one in which “there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 

M. Guizot’s affirmation, then, that belief in the Supernatural is 
essential to all Religion is true only in one sense. Belief in the 
existence of a living Will, of a Personal God, is essential, But 
Christianity does not call upon us to believe in any exception to the 
universal prevalence of Law. The Divine Mission of Christ on 
earth implies the use of means to an end, and the existence of 
some inscrutable necessity that certain means should be employed in 
overcoming evil. “It behoved Him,” &c. The pretended separa- 
tion between that which lies within Nature and that which lies 
beyond Nature is a dismemberment of the truth. Let those who 
find it difficult to believe in any thing which is above the Natural, and 
those who insist on that belief, first determine how far the Natural 
extends. Perhaps they will find themselves meeting on common 
ground. For, long before we have searched out all that the 
Natural includes, there will remain little in the so-called Super- 
natural which can seem hard of acceptance or belief, nothing which 
is not rather essential to our understanding of the otherwise “ unin- 
telligible world.” 

The answer, then, which the Duke of Argyll -would give to the 
question, “‘ What is the Supernatural?” would seem to be that it is 
the existence of a Supreme Being, whose Will, whilst it uses His 
own Laws—the Laws of Nature—for His own Divine Purpose, is 
independent of these Laws. The belief, then, in the Supernatural is 
the belief in the existence of God. It is true, in one sense, that the 
belief in the Supernatural, so understood, lies at the foundation of 
all Religion. But is it true that the difficulty of belief in the Super- 
natural, in this sense, is the great difficulty of the present day? Is 
the tendency of minds in the present day to Atheism, or is it not 
rather to Rationalism and Infidelity? To limit belief in the Super- 
natural to belief in the existence of God is to misconceive the Super- 
natural. The existence of God is a truth which man might have 
attained by the exercise of human reason in the simply natural order 
(in statu pure nature), if that order had ever existed. By grace 
man is raised to a Supernatural order. The Supernatural order 
entirely transcends the natural. It is based on the elevation of man 
to a destiny to which his natural faculties have no claim (exigentia). 
By grace man is prepared for the future intuition of God—the 
eternal possession of God in the Beatific Vision. This is the con- 
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sortium divine nature of St. Peter: the similes Ei erimus quoniam 
videbimus Eum sicute est of St. John. This is the Supernatural end 
of man, and all that has direct reference to this order is Supernatural. 
What is above the apparent limits of nature without appertaining. 
to the Supernatural, is more accurately called “ Preternatural.” A 
belief in the Supernatural, in this sense, lies at the foundation of all 
Religion; and it is the belief in this which constitutes the great 
difficulty to minds in the present day. Rationalism, which refuses 
to believe in the Supernatural order, and to give undoubting assent 
to Revelation by which it is made known, is the great evil of our 
times. The belief, then, in the Supernatural is not merely the belief 
in the existence of God, but belief in an order above nature to which 
God has raised man, and a belief in all that has necessary reference 
to this Supernatural order. 

Unless the Supernatural be thus understood, the Duke of 
Argyll’s reconciliation of the immutability of the Laws of Nature 
with the existence of Miracles becomes unmeaning. For if the 
Supernatural be limited to the existence of God, then a Miracle 
ceases to be in any sense Supernatural; in other words, has no ex- 
istence. For what is termed a Miracle, unless it have reference to 
a Supernatural fact, becomes, in the Duke of Argyll’s supposition, 
merely one of a series of natural phenomena, though of a higher 
order; in other words, ceases to be a miracle. The only ground on 
which, in his supposition, it could be regarded as having reference to 
the Supernatural would be that of its serving as a proof of the ex- 
istence of God; but in this point it would differ in no respect from 
any other natural fact, and would, therefore, have no other claim 
than any other natural fact to be called a Miracle. Again, the Duke 
of Argyll must be considered as himself regarding the Supernatural 
in a much wider view than to which he would wish to limit it. For 
the Divine Mission of Christ, to which he refers, necessarily sup- 
poses the Supernatural in a far different sense. It implies not 
merely the existence of God, but also the Incarnation of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, and Revelation, by which this truth 
and all those which relate to the Supernatural state of redeemed 
man, are made known. 

We live, then (continues our author), under the Reign of Law. 
The whole world around us and the whole world within us are ruled 
by Law. This is more and more acknowledged by Science, and can- 
not be denied by Theology. Some would in vain maintain that 
Science and Religion ought to be kept entirely separate. This doctrine 
is grateful to scientific men who are afraid of being thought hostile 
to Religion, and to religious men who are afraid of being thought to 
be afraid of Science. But the spiritual world and the intellectual 
world cannot be thus separated. The instinct which impels us to 
seek for harmony in the truths of Science and the truths of Religion, 
is higher and truer than the disposition which leads us to evade the 
difficulty by pretending that there is no relation between them. No 
man who thoroughly accepts a principle in the philosophy of Nature, 
which he feels to be inconsistent with a doctrine of Religion, can help 
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having his belief in that doctrine shaken and undermined. The con~ 
clusion, for example, to which the language of some scientific men is 
evidently pointing—that general Laws, inexorable in their operation, 
are the governing powers in Nature, and that they leave no room for 
any special direction or providential ordering of events—necessarily 
tends to deny, in Religion, thé use of prayer. The very idea of 
prayer supposes the Divine Mind to be accessible to supplication, 
and the Divine Will to be capable of being moved by it. The 
scientific conclusiona bove-named supposes the reign of Law to be 
incompatible with the agency of Volition, Human or Divine, and to 
preclude the possibility of Will affecting the successive phenomena, 
either of matter or of mind. 

It is important, then, 10 understand what is meant by Law, and 
in what sense it is said to reign. Law is used in different senses. 
It sometimes means merely an observed order of facts. But as any 
observed order in physical phenomena suggests irresistibly to the 
mind the action of some physical cause, we say of an observed order of 
facts that it must be due to some “‘ Law”—that is to say, to some Force 
or Forces of which that order is the result. And this is the second 
meaning of the word “ Law.” The third sense in which the word is 
used is that of a Force accurately defined and ascertained, as, for in- 
stance, the Law of Gravitation. The discovery of Laws in this sense 
is the great quest of Science. But no one Law determines any thing 
that we see happening around us. It is always the result of dif- 
ferent and opposing Forces nicely balanced against each other. This is 
the principle of Adjustment, and Adjustment implies Purpose. This, 
then, is the fourth sense in which “ Law” is used ; it is in this sense 
that it is habitually used in Science. This is the highest sense of all. 
It is impossible to give an idea of the extent to which the principle 
of Adjustment is adopted in the works of Nature, and very difficult 
to form any adequate idea of the vast number of Laws which are 
concerned in producing the most ordinary operations of Nature. 
The slightest change in any one of the existing relations would wholly 
alter the world we live in. These very adjustments require that the 
Laws which are used should be individually invariable. And hence 
the invariableness of the Laws of Nature, which so forcibly strikes 
scientific men, does not imply that they cannot be used in subordi- 
nation to Purpose. They are invariable in the sense of an individual 
Force or Law, as the Law of Gravitation; but no combination of 
Forces is invariable. 

In Nature, as in the action of man, the difficulties which are 
presented by one Law in the way of accomplishing a given purpose 
are met and overcome by applying other Laws. In all human machi- 
nery we know by the evidence of sight the ultimate agency to which 
the machinery is due; whereas in the machinery of Nature the ulti- 
mate agency is concealed from sight. But it is the business of Science 
to rise from the visible to the invisible, from what we observe by sense 
to what we know by reason. And hence a fifth sense in which the 
word “ Law” is used to express some purely abstract idea, such as 
what in Mechanics is called the First Law of Motion. This Law is, that 
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all motion is, in itself, uniform in velocity and rectilinear in direction, 
Now there is no such motion as this actually existing in the earth or 
in the heavens. It is an abstract idea of Motion which can never be 
seen exemplified. Yet a clear apprehension of this Abstract Idea was_ 
necessary to a right understanding of all the motions which are actu- 
ally seen. 

Having thus traced the various senses in which Law is used, we 
can see what is meant when it is said that the Reign of Law is uni- 
versal. It is a mistake to suppose that this conclusion tends to 
Materialism. Science, the more it advances, gets more firmly hold 
of the idea that all Force or Law is but a manifestation of some one 
central Force issuing from some one Fountain-head of Power; that 
through the Reign of Law we see working every where some Purpose 
of the Everlasting Will. The universal rule is, that every thing in 
Nature is brought about by way of natural consequence. But another 
rule is, that all natural consequences meet together in endless circles 
of Harmony and Purpose. The Supreme Will seems to deal with the 
Ferces of Nature in the same way as man is constrained to deal with 
them; not violating or breaking them, but ruling them by Adjust- 
ment. Hence Law at the same time reigns and serves. This adjust- 
ment in Nature is beautifully exemplified in what man has never 
been able to accomplish—the navigation of the air; and the Duke here 
proceeds to illustrate this by adducing a variety of interesting instances 
from the various flights of birds. 

Law, then, according to the Duke of Argyll, reigns universally 
in the world both of matter and of mind. And if this be a truth of 
Science, it must be in harmony with Religion. But how, then, is 
the invariableness of the Laws of Nature taught by Science to be 
reconciled with the doctrine of Religion regarding Prayer? If the 
Laws of Nature be immutable, how can Prayer change them? The 
Duke of Argyll does not directly solve this difficulty; but in his 
explanation of the meaning of “ Law” he supplies grounds for its 
solution. The Law which reigns in Nature is a combination of various 
opposing Laws which balance and adjust each other. Law in this 
sense admits of endless variation; whilst the individual Forces or 
Laws, which thus mutually correct and adjust each other, and com- 
bine to form Law in its highest sense, are themselves invariable. 
The invariableness, then, of the Laws of Nature, in one sense, is 
thus compatible with variation in another. No contradiction, there- 
fore, is involved in the supposition that, whilst the individual Laws of 
Nature remain unchanged, they may be so adjusted in their combi- 
nations, by the Divine Will, as to meet the requests of Prayer. 

An objection against the existence of the Supremacy of Purpose 
in Nature, the Duke continues, might present itself to some minds 
from cases in which Purpose appears not to exist, or appears to be 
frustrated. In these it would seem that, in other words, Law is not 
subservient to Will, But this objection, he observes, may be met 
by replying that it is very possible that such apparent absence or 
frustration of Purpose may arise from too confined a view of the 
Plan and Order of Nature. Speaking of Creation in connection 
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with Law, no theory respecting the method of Creation, he says, can 
remove the work of Creation from the relation in which it stands to 
the attributes of Will. Creation by Law is nothing but the reign of 
Creative Force directed by Creative Knowledge, worked under the 
control of Creative Power, and in fulfilment of Creative Purpose. 
When we pass from the material world to the world of Mind, we 
see, he says, that Law in the same sense prevails in the phenomena 
of both. The first and most palpable form in which Mind is sub- 
ject to Law is in its connection with the Body. 

Again, Mind is under the reign of Law, inasmuch as it is sub- 
ject to the influence of motives. It is free only to choose amongst 
those which are presented to it, or which it has the power of pre- 
senting to itself. It is not free from the action of motives, but it is 
free from compulsion by them. As in the material world the know- 
ledge we have acquired of the powers of Nature has been slowly 
gained, so in the world of the Mind and Character of Man our 
knowledge of the methods by which it may be well governed has 
advanced by slow degrees. The collective Will of Society can 
operate upon the conduct of its members directly by authority, and 
indirectly by altering the conditions out of which the most power- 
ful motives spring. The last is a principle of government which 
founds Human Law on the Law of Nature, and was more distinctly 
recognised in the ancient world. The history of Legislation in our 
own country, within the present century, may be said to present us 
with a signal illustration of the relation between Natural Law and 
Human Law, in the abolition, in accordance with the principles 
of Adam Smith’s Philosophy, of restrictions on Trade, and the 
recognition of the necessity, in modification of these principles, of 
imposing restrictions on Labour, forced upon it by the experience of 
the results of the Factory System which had sprung up from the in- 
vention of Steam. As in the material world no effect gives so fully 
the sense of work achieved as the subjugation of some natural Force 
under the command of Will, so in the world of Mind no triumphs 
of the Spirit are happier than those by which some natural tendency 
of Human Character is led to the accomplishment of a wise and 
good purpose. Nothing is more striking in the history of Discovery 
than the ages during which men have been blind to the suggestions 
of Natural Law. Especially in the science of Politics we are still 
standing, as it were, only at the break of day. Our command over 
the external elements of Nature is far in advance of our command 
over the sources of Human Character. 

The Duke of Argyll’s treatise shows considerable thought, and 
his varied knowledge on some points gives him a great power of 
illustration; but he has hardly done himself justice in presenting the 
subject in the detached form in which he was led by circumstances, 
as he tells us himself, originally to treat it. Had the whole matter 
been recast it would have given him an opportunity of thinking out 
some points more fully, of developing his ideas with greater distinct- 
ness, of removing some apparent contradictions, and giving a greater 
unity to the whole. His very position as the advocate of the cause 
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of Religion against the objections of modern science shows how clear 
and just a view he has taken of the whole subject. He has placed a 
preliminary difficulty in his own way by the limited explanation 
which he has given of the Supernatural. But, except so far as he is. 
impeded by this, he supplies, in the account which he gives of the 
Laws of Nature, an answer to the difficulty urged against miracles, 
and the grounds of the solution of objections urged against Prayer. 
His ideas on the subject of the freedom of the Will appear to be 
hardly clear. If he does not deny the freedom of the Will, it is at 
least difficult to reconcile him with himself. We should hope that 
if the Duke of Argyll allowed himself the opportunity of treating 
the whole matter afresh, as it well deserves, with maturer thought, 
the result would be that, whilst so much that is just would be brought 
out in a clearer light, some apparent contradictions might be re- 
moved, and a wider view be taken of the whole subject in its bearing 
upon other branches of truth. 


3. A remark lately made about the interest which often attaches 
to the history of a family as such, rather than to the several indi- 
viduals of whom it may be composed, might be well illustrated 
from a little document of the sixteenth century, which has lately 
been published in Paris, with an Introduction by M. Charles de 
Ribbe.* It is the plain account of her father, mother, and brothers, 
written by one of a large family in the south of France. Nothing 
can be more natural and unaffected than the narrative, which has 
no pretension to any literary merit but that of simplicity. This 
ancient Jécit d’une Seur is the work of one Jeanne de Laurens. 
Her father, Louys de Laurens, was a native of Pignet, near Cham- 
bery, and educated at Turin. His career began by his accompany- 
ing, as tutor, to the University of Paris, a young gentleman of his 
own country, who, in reward for his services, made him a present 
of a sum of money which enabled him to study medicine and take 
a degree. At Paris he made the acquaintance of Honoré de Castel- 
lan, a student of the same faculty, who soon rose to be a Professor 
at Montpellier and physician to Charles IX. He preserved his 
friendship for Laurens, and, in the quiet fashion of those days, 
proposed to him to marry one of his own sisters, then a widow. 
The pair settled at Tarascon, where Louys de Laurens practised his 
profession, and had five children born. Thence they moved to 
Arles for the sake of the better education of their family, and here 
their children increased to eleven. 

Jeanne de Laurens was one of those born at Arles. She gives 
in her simple way a graphic account of her father. ‘As he was 
one of the best physicians of his time, and as he was sent for to 
all the neighbouring towns round about, he so behaved himself 
that those whom he had once treated desired to have him again 
whenever they were in need, especially at Arles ; and this led him 

* Une Famille au 16éme Siecle: Document originel. Précédé d'une 
Introduction par M. Charles de Ribbe et d’une Lettre du R, P. Felix. Paris, 
Joseph Albanel, 1867. 
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to fix his abode there, and there he died, at the age of sixty-three. 
He had a kind manner of his own, and took great care of the sick 


who were his ordinary patients. When they were taking medicine, - 


he used every day to rise very early in the morning for this pur- 
pose. When he was asked why he took this trouble, he replied 
that it was to see in what state the sick person was, and to ques- 
tion him how he had been the night before, for fear that some 
accident might have happened, and so the medicine might be taken 
when it had better not. He often said that one must on all occa- 
sions take great pains if one desires to acquit oneself well in cases 
where often the life of man is at stake. When at Arles, he used 
to give lectures to the surgeons in the morning and to the apothe- 
caries in the afternoon, to make them capable in their profession for 
the benefit of the public. Thus he made all the world obliged to 
him, especially those whom he instructed. He made himself so 
familiar with them that he would often, when he was not occupied 
with his business, go with them to gather herbs on the mountain 
de Gordes or other places in the neighbourhood. In this way he 
gained as much practice as he could attend to or desire, and more 
too. He took no money from the poor; so far from it, that he 
supplied them with it when they were in need. He did the same 
with priests, scholars, and other men of letters. Thus he was be- 
loved as much as it was possible to be, and his great practice in- 
creased every day his capacity and reputation” (p. 45). 

This good man was soon to lose the faithful friend who had 
been the companion of his studies and the founder of the happiness 
of his married life. Honoré de Castellan had recommended his 
nephews to the king, and had taken one of them, his godson, to 
Paris, to study medicine ; but he died soon after, having, however, 
provided in his will a sum of money to enable the young man to 
finish his education. Jeanne de Laurens gives us the words of 
consolation which her father addressed to his wife and family on 
the arrival of the news which was so great a blow to all their 
worldly hopes. He bade her conform herself to the will of God: 
“You do not know but that perhaps if your brother had lived, our 
children might have been do-nothings, trusting to his help and 
favour, and that seeing themselves poor and deprived of such a 
relation they may give themselves to active virtuc.” He bade his 
children serve, love, and honour God with all their heart and 
strength, employ their time well, and God would send them more 
than they deserved. He set himself with all his might to provide 
them with the best of fortunes, a good education. He was obliged 
by his extensive practice to have “une petite mule’—apparently a 
remarkable luxury in the eye of his daughter—and having a poor 
relative in Savoy named Conchet, he sent for him to come and live 
with him and “ gouverner” the mule, while at all spare times he 
was to be at his lessons with the children. Conchet worked at all 
the classes he could get to, made money by giving lessons in his 
turn, and then set out to Paris with Charles, one of the sons, to 
study medicine. They were there at the time of the Massacre of 
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St. Bartholomew, and Charles was much terrified, and wrote an 
account of it home. Charles hurt his health by living too eco- 
nomically—in order to spare his parents’ purse. Honoré, the pro- - 
tégé of M. de Castellan, did not take to medicine, and Charles 
remonstrated with him. “We are ten children, and our parents 
are poor: unless we exert ourselves, we shall be miserable.” Ho- 
noré answered him in manly style—perhaps his doctrine might 
startle some young gentlemen of the present day—Tout enfant qui 
se fie au bien de son pere ne mérite pas de vivre.” The fact was, 
that he wanted to study law, and not medicine. Let him study 
law, he said, and he had made up his mind to be one day “ first 
President in Provence.” Charles wrote to his parents, and the 
good father declared that God often inspired the young with the 
desire of the vocation which was necessary for them, and they were 
not to be crossed in such matters. Honoré was sent to Turin to 
study law. He became distinguished in his profession, married, 
was made Avocat-Général du Roi, and later in life, having lost 
his wife, took Holy Orders, and was made Archbishop of Embrun, 
where, after holding the see for twelve years, he died with a great 
reputation for holiness. 

Louys de Laurens did not live to see his sons established in 
the world. He died in 1574. Charles had just taken his doctor’s 
degree, and his father, who had for a long time received a salary 
from the town of Arles for his services, obtained for him the post 
which he was about to vacate, himself requesting that the rate of 
payment might be lowered. All the time that he had been educat- 
ing his chiidren he had never sold a slender patrimony which he 
possessed in Savoy, and on which he allowed some relations to live. 
This had now to be sold by his widow for the maintenance of the 
family. Charles worked hard for their support, took upon him- 
self to hear his younger brothers their lessons, and supplied his 
father’s place as well as he could. He married, and had three 
children, but died prematurely in 1588, having sown the seeds of 
his disease, as his sister tells us, by the rigorous abstinence from 
wine which he imposed on himself while studying at Paris. Though 
not so old in years as Honoré, he seems to have been the real “elder 
brother” of the family—notus in fratres animi paternit. He brought 
about the marriage of Honoré with the daughter of the Avocat du 
Roi, to whose post he afterwards succeeded. Every one of the 
sons who survived the age of childhood prospered in his vocation, 
and they all lived good and religious lives. Two, besides Charles, fol- 
lowed their father’s profession ; one of these was Professor of Medi- 
cine at Montpellier, whence he was taken to the Court by the 
Duchesse d’Uzés, and thus introduced to Henri IV., whose physician 
he became. Another, brought up to the law, preferred the eccle- 
siastical career, became a priest, and had first one abbey and then 
another given to him by the king through the influence of his brother 
the royal physician. Madame de Laurens, the widow, did not much 
approve of this superfluous preferment, and wrote to her son that 

e first abbey was quite enough, and that her “ father and mother 
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had never asked for more than to pass on, from day to day, as 
virtuous persons, and to live in the fear of God.” When he went 
to take possession of this second benefice, she wrote to him “a 
beautiful and grave remonstrance how he ought to behave himself 
there, that he should follow as far as was in his power the life of 
the founder of the abbey, and adding that he must not take that 
charge with the end of living in enjoyment, but according to the 
will of the founder.” This son, Gaspard, died Archbishop of Arles. 
Another was a canon of the same church. Another brother, Jean, 
became a Capuchin, and his austere vocation cost his mother much. 
He was three times Provincial, preached throughout the whole of 
France, and, after thirty-six years spent in religion, was accident- 
ally drowned near Marseilles, where he was buried amid universal 
regret. 

Perhaps some of the most characteristic touches in this little 
volume relate to the authoress herself and her mother. Jeanne 
had been spending some of her time with an aunt at Aix, but her 
mother sent for her, saying that girls ought never to be parted 
from their mothers. When she was eighteen, Madame de Laurens 
married her to an “‘ honourable man, M. Achard.” She said that 
fathers and mothers ought to settle their daughters in life as soon 
as they were of age, and not leave so grave a care as a legacy to 
others. It never seems to have occurred to her that young ladies 
were to choose for themselves. Jeanne tells us that this marriage 
had lasted four years, four months, and four days, when the husband 
died. Jeanne remained for a year—l’an vidual—with her mother- 
in-law. Then her mother called her home, saying “that young 
widows required as much vigilance as girls, and Jeanne was more 
likely to obey her than her mother-in-law.” Then “elle me remaria 
fort honorablement avec M. Gleyse”—who died after some years, 
leaving Jeanne a second time a widow with five children. She 
tells how her mother used to make herself and her sister walk 
before her, when they went to church, and box their ears in public 
if they looked about them. She never took them “au bal,” saying 
they were frail enough without it. When she was old, she always 
had her grandchildren to see her once a week. One of them took 
a couple of cherries and some beans as she passed through the 
market-place, and she sent her back to her mother by a servant, 
who had orders to see her whipped before returning. 

There is, of course, nothing extraordinary about the history of 
this family. Those were troubled times for France, though we 
hear but little in the annals of Jeanne de Laurens of the disturb- 
ances of which history makes mention. In truth the night of St. 
Bartholomew is about the only signal event actually spoken of. It 
is a consolation to think that in the most disturbed times the quiet 
family life, the daily practice of manly Christian virtue goes on in 
thousands of homes, whose inmates are as simple, as upright, and 
as industrious as this household of the Laurens. Nations are sound 
at heart when this is the case, and the Church shows her most 
powerful influence in the production of such characters. If the 
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views here implied of life, of the duty of working, of the danger 
of riches, of the authority of parents, of the principles of education, 
and other similar points, are not exactly those of the nineteenth 
century, it does not follow that they are not those most in harmony 
with the Gospel rules of Christian conduct. 


4. In his Année Liturgique, the learned and pious Abbot of So- 
lesmes not only unfolds the mysterious connection of prayer with prayer, 
but he further developes the thousand nearly hidden meanings and 
allusions contained in the various expressions of the Sacred Offices. 
Such developments give a character to every prayer, and evidence its 
fitness for the season and the feast to which it is applied. If one 
thing marked the writings of Catholics, especially the writings of 
religious during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was this : 
a desire to render all the Services of the Church intelligible, but espe- 
cially the Service of the Mass. The Exposition of the Mass, by 
F. Fitzsimon, in 1611; Zhe Liturgy of the Mass, by Anderton, in 
1620; The devout Exposition of the Holy Mass, by the learned and 
holy Heigham, in 1614; The visible Sacrifice of the Church of God, 
in 1637, by one who concealed his name under the title “ Anonymus 
Eremita ;” Notes on the Sarum Missal, by Mayhew, about 1620; the 
Brief Instruction how we ought to hear Mass, by Bell, in 1624, and 
such works as The Liturgical Discourse on the Mass, published in 1670, 
—are evidences of the zeal manifested in this respect, as well as of 
the learning and piety which were made to bear on the great Christian 
Sacrifice. In naming, however, these works, we have not exhausted 
the list which might have been adduced. We have contented our- 
selves with simply jotting down the names of a few with which we 
were most familiar, and which are in general estimation. Indeed, 
nearly all the prayer-books of the periods referred to are highly 
explanatory ; and prayer-books then were far more varied, and passed 
through more numerous editions, than any now in use, if we except 
that really priceless manual The Garden of the Soul. 

We cordially welecme the appearance of Dom Guéranger’s work in 
an English form. Fr. Shepherd's translation* is excellent. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the task, the hymns of the Church have 
been rendered most faithfully. To enable all to understand fully the 
meaning of the hymns, and to enter into the mind of the Church, the 
hymns have been published in prose. What, however, is lost in 
euphony is more than compensated by fulness of meaning and a com- 
pleteness unattainable in verse. And, indeed, mere versification in 
such a work is not required; for, to use the language of cur author, 
“a rich vein of poetry will be found, as well in the prayers which 
have been composed in simple prose as in those which are presented 
to us in the garb of measure and rhythm. Poetry, being the only 
language adequate to the sublime thought which is to be expressed, 
is to be found every where in the Liturgy as it is in the inspired 
writings ; and a complete collection of the formule of public prayer 
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would be, at the same time, the richest selection of Christian poetry, 
—of that poetry which sings on earth the mysteries of heaven, and 
prepares us for the canticles of eternity.”—p. 22. 


5. As the precise movements of each several brigade or of the 
regiments which compose it on a field of battle are not usually noted 
with exactness by any but the individual officers in command, and as 
these, on the other hand, have no certain acquaintance with the 
manceuvres of other corps d’armée forming part of the same general 
line of battle, it is not to be wondered at that there should often be a 
great deal of controversy as to the details of an engagement, and 
that this controversy should extend itself to questions which concern 
the very crisis of a victory or a defeat. Few heads are very cool on 
a field of battle, few men keep an accurate note of time, few do 
more than look to their own position with its dangers and oppor- 
tunities, and there is smoke and confusion and uproar all around to 
bewilder the most observant, while, on the other hand, memory 
becomes unusually imaginative when the battle is over, and the only 
conflict that remains is that which concerns the just distribution 
of honour and reward. The Battle of Waterloo, on which Europe 
went to sleep for nearly forty years, which raised the Duke of 
Wellington into a hero of mythical proportions, and which made: 
Englishmen of the generation which is now sinking into old age 
believe that they were really a military nation, and, as such, could 
afford to dispense with all but the most contemptible military pre- 
paration and organisation, has been fought about, with regard to the 
question of the turning-point of its fortunes, by almost as many 
writers as there were regiments engaged in it. Perhaps the most 
curious thing about the controversy is, that so many well-informed 
and conscientious authorities should have been ignorant of the fact, 
which certainly is hardly questionable, that while the Imperial Guard 
was making its advance, the 52d Regiment of Light Infantry, com- 
manded by Sir John Colborne, afterwards F.M. Lord Seaton, moved 
forward from the British line for some hundreds of yards, and whem 
it had reached a position parallel to the French column, wheeled into- 
line, and charged the enemy in the flank. This movement was 
ordered by Sir John Colborne on his own responsibility, but when 
the Duke saw it, he warmly approved of it, and bade Colborne go 
on. The charge of the 52d certainly shattered the Imperial Guard, 
and was the beginning of the final rout. It is, of course, natural 
that the men and officers of the 52d should have been very proud of 
their achievement, and should have felt much disappointment at the 
omission of all mention of it in the Duke’s despatch. The fact is, 
that, as we have before had occasion to remark, it is next to impos- 
sible, even for the commander-in-chief of a victorious army, to give a 
complete account of all the manceuvres of a long day like that of 


Waterloo. The Duke, we believe, more than once declared that no 


one could give a full and accurate narrative, and showed himself 
now and then to have forgotten what others remembered very well. 
It is possible to exaggerate the importance of a brilliant charge like 
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that of the 52d, and at the time it was made the chances of victory 
for Napoleon were desperate, on account of the rapid approach of 
the Prussians on his right wing. Still, history is history, and Lord 
Seaton ought to have had his due. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the friend, whoever he 
may have been, who suggested that the exploits of the 52d should 
be chronicled by Mr. Leeke,* gave altogether the best advice for the 
fame of that gallant regiment. Mr. Leeke was, he thinks, about 
the youngest officer in the British army at Waterloo, and he carried 
the regimental colours of the 52d in the battle. Some years after he 
left the army, and like many military men of the same standing, took 
to the Church. He is now, of course, an old man, and we must be 
merciful to the prolixity and effusiveness which sometimes charac- 
terise writers in their seventh decade. But all that is interesting 
about the 52d might have been told in a small volume, and even the 
memoirs of so gallant a soldier as Lord Seaton—which Mr. Leeke 
has not written—need not have occupied more than half the space 
in which he, as it seems, has poured forth every thing he has to say 
about all possible subjects. His two goodly volumes are probably 
already half-forgotten, and will certainly contribute largely to our 
ever-accumulating stores of waste paper. He tells us that the 
“‘ King’s Colour” of the 52d was for a time lost at Waterloo, his 
brother ensign who carried it having been shot and fallen over it so 
as to hide it. Mr. Leeke seems to have survived this gallant young 
officer for the purpose of burying the fame of the 52d—not under his 
body, but under his book. 


6. Mr. E. Paxton Hood appears to fill some post in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Pastors’ College: at all events he has delivered a number of 
Lectures to the students of that establishment on the general subject 
of preaching, which are now collected and published in a thick sturdy 
volume, under the title of Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets.t Mr. 
Hood has not aimed, he tells us, at producing a complete course of 
lectures on “ Homiletics :” but he has gone through most branches of 
the subject of preaching in a free and easy manner, dealing largely 
in anecdote and quotation, and showing very wide and liberal sym- 
pathies with famous preachers of every age and almost of every 
Christian denomination. The subject is most attractive, and abounds 
in interesting details: it is a wonder that more has not been written 
about it, especially in the anecdotal and amusing style which Mr. 
Hood has used in dealing with it. It would be quite impossible to 
exhaust it. Mr. Hood’s sympathies, as we have said, are very wide, 
and there is a singular absence of every thing like ungenerous sec- 
tarianism about him. He has a cordial admiration for Dr. Newman 
and Dr. Manning, as well as for Mr. Binney and his own leader, 


* The History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment at the Battle of Waterloo. 
By the Rev. W. Leeke, M.A. 2 vols. Hatchard and Co., London, 1866. 

t+ Lamps; Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures delivered to Students for 
the Ministry on the Vocation of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 
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Mr. Spurgeon : and he has dipped into Andrewes and St. Bernard, 
as well as the Puritans and Methodists. The literature of preaching 
is naturally very extensive, and it would not be quite the truth to 
say that Mr. Hood has mastered it all: he is evidently not well 
acquainted with the medieval- preachers, such as St. Vincent Ferrer 
and St. Bernardine,—not well acquainted, that is, with their method, 
and unable to understand the secret of their power—for it would be 
too much to expect that he should be deeply versed in their remain- 
ing sermons, or rather in the shadows that have been preserved of 
them. He is strongest, as is natural, in the Puritan and Methodist 
preachers, and he gives us more than one very racy anecdote con- 
cerning them. The book is interspersed with chapters called “ Pulpit 
Monographs,”—one of these is made to follow each Lecture. They 
give sketches, more or less full, of St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Bernard, “ Puritan Adams,” ‘Christmas Evans,” Frederick Ro- 
bertson, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Manning, Dr. Newman, Lacordaire, Mr. 
Spurgeon, and Mr. Binney. This catena of celebrities will show the 
bent of the work well enough. We do not know whether the stu- 
dents of Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastors’ College are likely to be made into 
distinguished preachers by these Lectures, and perhaps we could 
find more than one opinion, even on Homiletics, which might seem 
to us questionable; but if the book is considered as a volume in 
which entertainment is largely mixed with instructive matter, it is 
certainly very interesting, and if Mr. Hood lectures as he writes, he 
is likely to be always very popular with his class. 
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I startep for Connemara one fine autumn morning. The journey 
of seventy English miles had to be performed on a long car. Some 
miles before we reached Oughterard we took up a lady from a gentle- 
man’s house, who wished to go a few miles on the way. She seemed 
to be a resident in this part of Ireland. We soon fell into conversa- 
tion. She told frightful stories of the extreme poverty of the people, 
arising from want of employment. We had now entered the wilds 
of Connemara. On each side were immense tracts of bog-land, with 
mountains rising in the distance on one hand, and the chain of lakes 
on the other. No sign of cultivation was to be seen. Presently my 
companion began to tell me about the “convert movement.” 1 said 
we in England looked with great suspicion on it, believing that the 
people turned for the sake of what they could get. She said it was 
not true; it was very sad people should think so. It simply meant 
this,—that Protestants, being in such a minority, they have more 
to give away, and naturally gave it to their own people; then they 
had employment to give, work connected with churches, &c., and, of 
course, that went to Protestants. Then she said, ‘“‘ You see we 
want to raise the people, and so we help them to rise.” “ Then in 
reality,” I said, “ the people are better off by turning Protestants ?” 
“ Well, they are,” she admitted; “ but I assure you that is not the 
motive.” “It is difficult,” said I, “to get at what the poor Irish 
really think when they choose to mislead you.” “ Ah,” she replied, 
‘*that is our greatest difficulty; it is so hard to get at their real 
feelings.” “In that case,” I said, “would it not be better to be 
more cautious about these ‘conversions ?’” “ Ah, well, you know, we 
get the children at all events.” “ Yes, I believe you have the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholic parents.” ‘“O yes, many.” “ But are not 
the parents doing wrong; are they not going against their con- 
science?” “Yes; but then you see we get the children.” “ But 
is not that doing evil that good may come?” To this my com- 
panion replied that she did not see it in that light, and hastened to 
drop the conversation. 

At Clifden I visited the Protestant boys’ school. When I 
entered, it was partly filled, boys on one side, girls on the other, and 
among them a number of orphans dressed in uniform. They were 
all singing a hymn, the verses of which were given out by a school- 
master from a desk at the end of the room. The hymn finished, the 
schoolmaster gave place to another person who entered the room, 
and read some verses from a chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and then 
expounded the meaning to his audience. The burden of his exhorta- 
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tion was the lies of Rome; they were a propos to every verse. Once 
he told the children that lately the Pope had convened at Rome 
forty-three cardinals, five hundred bishops, and twenty thousand 
priests, and “ what was it all for, children? To make one saint ; and 
they couldn’t do it, could they, children?” “ No!” roared the boys 
at the far end of the room. ‘Then he told them that a new school 
was about to be opened a few miles off, that the priests had forbidden 
the people to send their children. He hoped that the children would 
pray that the contrary might happen. “If these children and their 
parents do not come and hear the saving truth but remain in their 
present ignorance, where will they go?” “ To hell /” shouted the 
boys with great gusto. ‘ Yes, my children; there is no alternative 
for these poor benighted people. If they do not hear the truth they 
will go to eternal perdition.” Then some more texts were read, and 
then followed a commentary too blasphemous for me to record, 
because it had for its subject the Adorable Sacrament, and that holy 
mystery was denied and ridiculed in the style which we are told was 
used by the Pagans in heathen Rome. 

The instruction over, the girls and orphans defiled out, and the 
large schoolroom was left to the possession of fifteen boys, two 
schoolmasters, and the expounder of Scripture. I approached the 
latter and asked what progress the movement was making. He 
said, great progress. I asked if there were many adult converts in 
Clifden. He said, many. How many? He couldn’t exactly say. 
Where were they, could I see them? He could not very well point 
them out. Had he any local reports? Yes. Could I see them? 
He could not find them just then. Would I hear the boys examined ? 
I did so, and found them below the average of Irish schools. I then 
went to the girls’ school; seventeen present, twenty-five on the books; 
all were nicely dressed, and this in a district where the children never 
have shoes and stockings, and wear rags that hardly cover them. I 
observed on the nice appearance of the children, and was told “ Ladies 
send presents of clothing to the school.” Next door was the Girls’ 
Industrial School, six inmates and a matron; but here there was no 
room for more, and a buildjpg was then in course of erection, to 
which the colony would migrate soon, and the matron said the 
number would soon increase. The girls here are provided for, and 
taught to be servants. Next come the Infants’ School, fifty children 
present, and more on the roll. I asked, why do you have so many 
more infants in proportion to the older children in the other schools ? 
“Q, that is because the parents don’t mind sending them while they 
are little; they say we can’t do them any harm, but when they get 
older they take them away.” Good clothing prevailed in this school 
also. Then to the Orphanage—a large house standing in a lovely 
situation, sheltered by the hills, and surrounded with garden ground. 
Here were forty-two orphans—nicely dressed, of course. It was supe- 
rior, as far as comfort, space, &c. go, to that at Spiddal. Here, 
as at all the schools, I renewed my inquiries for the adult converts. 
Where arethey? I could only hear of one, but “there were many more.” 
When pressed as to their whereabouts, the matron replied, “ They 
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live in. the mountains.” Any one who knows Connemara and its 
geography, and who has seen the Twelve Pins rising bare and bleak 
in the sunshine, will: appreciate this answer. I pressed the matron 
on the point as to whether ‘the children ‘come to school for the sake 
of what they can-get. ‘O-no,” she said, “how can they, we give so 
little; just a little stirabout, just what they would have at home if 
they could afford it.” Yes, I said, if, but if they are starving? And 
then the clothing? “Well, we do give a little clothing. You see, ladies 
send parcels; little girls like to work for the schools and orphans, and 
send us things to give. ‘ You will find the Roman Catholic schools 
are most inferior to ours, and the priests are dreadful, quite unedu- 
cated, and the lowest of the low.” “ Indeed,” said I, “ that is strange, 
for in England they are very superior men.” “ Ah,” she said, “they 
are quite different here.” I declared my intention of judging for 
myself, as I wished to see both sides, and took my leave just as a 
carriage drove up to take the matron out for a drive. 

But my work on one side was not nearly done; the peculiarity of 
Connemara is that its population is widely scattered, and the people 
have to walk long distances to church and school. The ingenious 
“ Soupers” meet this difficulty by multiplying their schools at short 
distances from each other. About two miles from Clifden, at a 
place which rejoices in the name of Ballinerboy, I found a school 
containing thirteen children; there was room for fifty, and to spare. 
There was no roll-book in existence, and the teaching could hardly 
be called by that name. The schoolmistress seemed to have but one 
idea, Romish controversy and the texts. These texts are one hun- 
dred in number, and it is expected that each child will master the 
whole in a year. They are all selected, say the rules, with a view 
to the Romish controversy. A few miles further on is Derrygimla: 
here is a large establishment, a church served by an apostate priest, 
and a very fine school. The two schoolrooms for boys and girls can 
be divided off or thrown into one at pleasure. The building would 
I am sure hold two hundred ; at that moment the rooms formed but 
one, and the number of children present was fourteen. A school- 
master, and his wife for mistress, were teaching the miserable little 
classes. There were thirty-five on the roll. The secular knowledge 
of the children was very scanty, but they brightened up when the 
texts came on the tapis, and shouted out the words with great energy. 
When questioned as to their meaning, the greater number had 
nothing to say, but one or two pet scholars were fully primed with 
“Romish controversy.” Further on still at Bunown I found a smaller 
and rougher school, where the united energies of schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress were expended on seven children, one a tall lad of 
sixteen, son of a Protestant policeman, another a girl of twelve, 
daughter of the schoolmistress, three children of a Scripture reader, 
and two little dots, Catholics, who could babble out a text from 
Romans with great facility. 

I then turned to my investigation of the other side at Derry- 
gimla, where is a Catholic church, a resident priest, and schools for 


girls and boys. While listening to the secular teaching of the Pro- 
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testants, and finding it below the mark of other schools, I had made 
allowance for the poverty and wildness of the district, and I did not 
know whether the children of Contiemara might be as sharp as in 
other parts of Ireland. I thus entered the Catholic schools pre- 
pared for shortcomings in secular matters, but I was agreeably dis- 
appointed, and I found that good teaching was responded to here as 
in other parts of world, But these children were thoroughly well 
taught; there were no show children, each answered in turn, and 
class after class, for here classes exist, the schools being all well 
filled with a numerous band of children, all bare-footed, many ragged, 
but nevertheless contented and happy, not knowing a great many. 
texts by heart, but able to answer plainly when questioned as to the 
great truths of religion. The Derrygimla schools are under the 
National Board, and the inspector had been well satisfied. At 
Clifden there are two boys’ schools, one taught by monks of St. 
Francis, the other by secular teachers. Both were very fair. The 
girls’ school is a very large one, and was well filled, though I visited 
it on a morning when the rain was coming down as it does only in 
Connemara. This school is taught by the Sisters of Mercy—they 
have besides an orphanage and an industrial school. With the latter 
I was greatly interested. The great cause of distress in Connemara 
is want of employment. What are the people to do but grow a 
few potatoes, half starve as long as they last, and when they fail, or 
when the new crop is late, starve altogether? There is little or no 
cultivation; little can be done with mountains and bogs, unless en- 
terprise such as never has been yet attempted, be brought to bear 
in reclaiming the latter. As matters stand now the people cry out 
for work and can find none, and the Sisters of Mercy are desirous of 
helping at least the women by establishing a manufacture of linsey, 
and employing the people at the looms. To begin with, they train 
some of their orphans to the trade. They began quietly, “iii the face 
of great difficulties, expecting to make some mistakes, and patient 
and persevering through all. One sister has laboured till she has 
learnt the trade, and is as much at home at her loom as in any other 
of her convent duties. Now the first difficulties are over, the work 
is fairly afloat, and the Sisters want orders. They make linsey in 
various colours and at different prices. I saw these and I bought 
some, and can bear witness it is both cheap and good. 

The brave Sisters of Mercy! never did I more appreciate the 
fearlessness which is one of their characteristics in Ireland, than 
at Clifden, The bitter hostility of the “Soupers” against them 
knows no bounds; they have to meet the overwhelming wants of the 
poor with scanty-resources. They are in the midst of a wild dis- 
trict, far away from encouraging and sympathising friends. At first 
their life was a hard struggle, they went through it with faith and 
courage; it is still-up-hill work, but they have toiled on cheerfully 
and thankfully, caring nothing for personal hardships, but suffering 
keenly when they witnessed the distress of their poor. Last spring 
was, as we know, a very late one, and the distress was terrible. For 
weeks together 1,000 people would assemble daily in a field belonging 
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A Visit to Connemara. 


to the convent; often they would have. been without. food for. two 
‘Ways, and none ‘had tasted it for twenty-four hours. The Sisters gave 
each a little stirabout, and the famishing creatures went away con- 
tented. They had but to walk a few yards to the “ Soupers,” re- 
nounce the outward profession of their faith, and they would have 
been fed and clothed. As long as they stood firm to the faith of their 
fathers, the faith they from their consciences believed in, there was no 
help for them from that quarter; they could have no share in the 
riches of England, The bribe was tempting, for starvation is hard 
‘to bear; but they resisted, for there is still heroism on the earth, and 
it has been witnessed in Connemara time after time. 

I shall be asked by some how it was that when Dr. Trench, of 
Dublin, and the Bishop of Oxford, and others, have visited Connemara 
they found such imposing numbers. I answer that these good gentle- 
men’s visits were known beforehand, and prepared for. Every imagi- 
nable Protestant within many miles. was brought free of expense 
for the purpose of seeing them, and some poor Catholics were unable 
to resist the temptation of half-a-crown’s bribe to act a part for one 
day only. At the Protestant confirmations the numbers were larger 
in proportion than the number of possible candidates ; but when the 
practice is introduced of confirming the same persons over and over 
again, it is easy to make a show. I went amoung the “ Soupers” 
unexpectedly and saw things as they really were, and I only wish 
others would follow my example. Let a writer for the Pall Mall 
or the author of “ A Night in the Casual Ward,” go without notice, 
and he will but confirm my report. He will find on the Catholic 
side that the priests and nuns are only too glad to have the matter 
sifted and the truth found out; and he will find, as I did, that the 
priests described as “ quite uneducated,” and the “lowest of the low,” 
are thoroughly well-informed, hard-working, kind-hearted, and self- 
sacrificing. He will better understand what their work i is, and know 
how to appreciate their long walks and drives within a circuit of many 
miles in all weathers and at all hours in the wilds of Connemara, 
and lastly, in no place on earth will he find such hearty, such 
genial hospitality. I may as well add that the linsey of which I 
have been speaking can be ordered from the Sisters of Mercy, Clifden, 
Connemara. 


LONDON: 
ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, 
PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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